










JEAN LAFITTE was the 


Paramount's Flaming Story oldest pirate who ever seat 


tled a ship. carved a lad’s ribs 
with his cutlass, or flew the 


of the Pirate skull and cross-bones in the 


teeth of an enemy broadside, 


Who Saved the Nation elenateken oa 


set by the nations whose mer. 































chant ships he plundered be. 


neath the Caribbean sun. But 





when the United States, the 
country he loved with all the 
reckless devil-may-care 
abandon of his pirate heart, 
was in real danger, when a 
British fleet and a British 
| army threatened New 
Orleans, and General Andrew 
Jackson (Old Hickory) 
needed men and powder, 
Jean Lafitte laughed at the 
gallows, laughed at the price 





they’d put on his head, 
manned the ramparts of New 
Orleans with his bold, bad 
buccaneers and helped 


MARINE ENCOUNTER, BATTLE OF BARATARIA 





hawk-nosed, stcel-eyed 
Old Hickory drive the 


s, British from our shores. 


co 


A thrilling moment in 
American history . . . a thrill 
ing moment in the grandest 
adventure picture Cecil B. 
DeMille has ever brought to 
the screen . . . the flaming, 
true life-story of Jean Lafitte, 
gentleman unafraid. 
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That “Old Debbil” Fear 


An Editorial 


N his first Inaugural Address, 

March 4, 1933, President Roose- 
velt told a woebegone America 
that it had nothing to fear but 
fear itself. By that statement he 
warned them against letting fear 
demons scare the life out of them. 
He knew that a very little fear 

, can grow into a giant fear if we 
let it. Fear must be conquered to give life its chance. 

William Ellery Leonard is a distinguished profes- 
sor-poet of the University of Wisconsin. For twenty 
years he has lived in “Leonard Land,” a tiny area 
bounded by his campus apartment and his class- 
room. He has never strayed farther than a half mile 
out of this territory, because of an uncontrollable 
fear or “phobia” against crossing these boundary 
lines. His fear of travel, he says, came as a result of 
shock when a railroad train roared past him as he 
stood on a platform as a child. So completely have 
this and other fears mastered him that he has nar- 
rowed his life to a safe zone where his fears cannot 
penetrate. He is a prisoner of fear. 

Young people are especially likely to suffer from 
certain fears. Perhaps the greatest is that of being 
abnormal—a little different from other people. A 
pudgy girl hates her curves; a bespectacled boy 
writhes because his eyes are weak; a very tall girl 
stoops her shoulders in a vain attempt to be “like 
the others”; a very short boy becomes a blusterer to 
prove he is as tough as he is small. 

One of the commonest offsprings of the fear of 
being abnormal is the fear of being unpopular. The 
movie, Alice Adams, pictured the agonies of a poor 
young girl at a dance for wealthy people her age— 
her elaborate pretences, her affectations, her pitiful 
make-believe. All her acts were intended to mask 
from herself and the world her fear of being a wall- 
flower. Boys suffer from the fear of unpopularity, 


too, but they always have the refuge of the stag-line 
to console their hurt pride, while girls must grin and 
bear it or seek refuge in the rest room. 

Another fear that haunts the nights and days of 
many high school students is that of failure. Jack 
Doe will not recite in class, even though he knows 
his lesson, for fear of blundering. Ann Roe tears up 
her paper and rushes out of the examination room 
in tears because she thinks she will not pass. Ben Ives 
will not open his mouth in chorus because he is afraid 
of the sounds that may come forth. Sally Gordon 
persuades her mother to get her excused from gym 


classes because she is afraid of seeming awkward. , 


Behind these fears lies the greatest bogey man of 
all—the fear of ridicule. Everyone is afraid of being 
laughed at unless he can share the laugh. That is why 
one of life’s most mortifying experiences is to find 
a dignified entrance or exit spoiled by a slip on a 
banana peel. Such a situation can only be saved by 
the ready wit which lets you laugh at yourself. Co- 
medians do that every day on the stage. 

All fears grow best in solitude. They shrivel in 
good, light-hearted company. Thinking about them 
fearfully gives them meat and drink. How they 
thrive on it! But they fade in the good daylight of 
common sense. Fears love to bully, but they run 
when they are attacked. Emerson said, “Do the thing 
you fear, and the death of the fear is certain.” Well, 
maybe it will not die suddenly, but if you continue 
doing things you find hard, you will win. 

Being abnormal is really nothing to fear. Napoleon 
managed very well in spite of his short stature. Julius 
Caesar, by report, was small and bald. Demosthenes 
stammered. Beethoven was deaf. Byron had a club 
foot. In our own day, President Roosevelt walks with 
great difficulty. All these people may have feared 
unpopularity, ridicule, and failure, but they fought 
their fears and conquered them. There is really noth- 
ing to fear but fear. 
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eing a Public Character 


(As Told by the Dog) 
By Don Marquis 


VER since I bit a circus lion, 
k believing him to be another 

dog like myself, only larger, 
I have been what Doc Watson calls 
a Public Character in our town. 

Freckles, my boy, was a kind of 
a public character, too. He went 
around bragging about my noble 
blood and bravery, and all the other 
boys and dogs in town sort of looked 
up to him and thought how lucky he 
was to belong to a dog like me. And 
he deserved whatever glory he got 
of it, Freckles did. For, if I do say it 
myself, there’s not a dog in town got 
a better boy than my boy Freckles, 
take him all in all. [ll back him 
against any dog’s boy that is any- 
where near his size, for fighting, 
swimming, climbing, foot-racing, or 
throwing stones farthest and 
straightest. Or I'll back him against 
any stray boy, either. 

Well, some dogs may be born Pub- 
lic Characters, and like it. And some 
may be brought up to like it. I've 
seen dogs in those traveling Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin shows that were so 
stuck on themselves they wouldn’t 
hardly notice us town dogs. But with 
me, becoming a Public Character 
happened all in a flash. and it was 
sort of hard for me to get used to it. 
One day I was just a private kind of 
a dog, as you might say, eating my 
meals at the Watson’s back door. and 
pretending to hunt rats when re- 
quested, and not scratching off too 
many fleas in Doc Watson’s drug 
store, and standing out from under- 
foot when told, and other unremark- 
able things like that. And the next 


day I had bit that lion and was a 
Public Character. and fame came so 
sudden I scarcely knew how to act. 

Even drummers from big places 
like St. Louis and Chicago would 
come into the drug store and look at 
my teeth and toe nails, as if they must 
be different from other dogs’ teeth 
and toe nails. And people would come 
tooting up to the store in their little 
cars, and get out and look me over 
and say: 

“Well, Doc, what'll you take for 
him?” and Doe would wink, and say: 

*‘He’s Harold’s dog. You ask Har- 
old.” 

Which Harold is Freckles’s other 
name. But any boy that calls him 
Harold outside of the schoolhouse 
has got a fight on his hands, if that 
boy is anywhere near Freckles’s size. 
Harry goes, or Hal goes, but Harold 
is a fighting word with Freckles. Ex- 
cept, of course, with grown people. 
I heard him say one day to Tom Mul- 
ligan, his parents thought Harold was 
a name, or he guessed they wouldn’t 
have given it to him; but it wasn’t a 
name, it was a handicap. 

Freckles would always say, “Spot 
ain’t for sale.” 

And even Heinie Hassenyager, the 
butcher, got stuck on me after I got 
to be a Public Characte:. Heinie 
would come two blocks up Main 
Street with lumps of Hamburg steak, 
which is the kind-someone has al- 
ready chewed for you, and give them 
to me. Steak, mind you, not gristly 
scraps. And before I became a Pub- 
lic Character Heinie even grudged 
me the bones I would drag out of the 


to it!” and danced around and hollered 
and the little girls velicd. other dogs 
barked, and it was a right lively time, 


box under his counter when he 
wasn’t looking. 

My daily hope was that I could 
live up to it all. I had always tried, 
before I happened to bite that lion, 
to be a friendly kind of a dog toward 
boys and humans and dogs, all three, 
I’d always been expected to do a 
certain amount of tail-wagging and 
be friendly. But as soon as I got to be 
a Public Character, I saw right away 
I wasn’t expected to be too friendly 
any more. So, every now and then, 
I’d grow) a little, for no reason at all, 
A dog that has bit a lion is naturally 
expected to have fierce thoughts in- 
side of him; I could see that. And 
you have to act the way humans ex- 
pect you to act, if you want to slide 
along through the world without too 
much trouble. 

So when Heinie would bring me 
the ready-chewed steak I’d grow] at 
him a little bit. And then I'd bolt and 
gobble the steak like I didn’t think 
sc derned much of it, after all, and 
was doing Heinie a big personal favor 
to eat it. And now and then I'd pre- 
tend I wasn’t going to eat a piece of 
it unless it was chewed finer for me, 
and growl at him about that. 

That way of acting made a big hit 
with Heinie, too. I could see that he 
was honored and flattered because I 
didn’t go any further than just growl. 
It gave him a chance to say he knew 
how to manage animals. And the 
more I growled, the more steak he 
brought. Everybody in town fed me. 
I pretty near ate myself to death for 
a while there, besides all the meat I 
buried back of Doc Watson’s store to 
dig up later. 

But my natural disposition is to be 
friendly. I would rather be loved 
than feared, which is what Bill Pat- 
terson, the village drunkard, used to 
say. When they put him into the cala- 
boose every Saturday afternoon he 
used to look out between the bars on 
the back windows and talk to the 
boys and dogs that had gathered 
round and say that he thanked them 
one and all for coming to an outcast’s 
dungeon as a testimonial of affection, 
and he would rather be loved than 
feared. And my natural feelings are 
the same. I had to grow! and keep 
dignified and go on being a Public 
Character, but often I would say to 
myself it was losing me all my real 
friends, too 

The worst of it was that people, 
after a week or so, began to expect 
me to pull something else remark- 
able. Freckles, he got up a circus, and 
charged pins and marbles. and cents 
when he found any one that had any, 
to get into it, and I was the principal 


All the boys yelled “Sick “im,” and “Go 
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part of that circus. I was in a cage, 


and the sign over me read: 
SPOT, THE DOG THAT LICKED 
A LION 
TEN PINS ADMISSION 

To feed the lion-eater, one cent or 
two white chiney marbles extry but 
bring your own meat. 

Pat him once on the head twinty pins, 
kids under five not allowed to. 

For shaking hands with Spot the 
lion - eater, girls not allowed, gents 
three white chinies, or one aggre mar- 

le. 

: Lead him two blocks down the street 
and back, one cent before starting, no 
marbles or pins taken for leading him. 

For sicking him on to cats three 
cents or one red cornelian marble if 
you furnish the cat. Five cents to use 
Watson’s cat. Watson’s biggest Tom- 
cat six cents must be paid before sick- 
ing. Small kids and girls not allowed 
to sick him on cats. 

Well, we didn’t take in any cat- 
sicking money. And it was just as 
well. You never can tell what a cat 
will do. Freckles put it in because it 
sounded sort of fierce. I didn’t care 
for being caged and circused that 
way myself. And it was right at that 
circus that considerable trouble 
started. 

Seeing me in a cage like that, all 
famoused-up, with more meat poked 
through the slats than two dogs could 
eat, made Mutt Mulligan and some 
of my old friends jealous. 

Mutt, he nosed up by the cage and 
sniffed. I nosed a piece of meat out 
of the cage to him. Mutt grabbed it 
and gobbled it down, but he didn’t 
thank me any. Mutt, he says: 

“There’s a new dog down town that 
says he blew in from Chicago. He 
says he used to be a Blind Man’s Dog 
ona street corner there. He’s a pretty 
wise dog, and he’s a right ornery- 
looking dog, too. He’s peeled con- 
siderably where he has been bit in 
fights.” 

“Well, Mutt,” says I, “as far as that 
goes I’m peeled considerable myself 
where I’ve been bit in fights.” 

“I know you are, Spot,” says Mutt. 
“You don’t need to tell me that. I’ve 
peeled you some myself from time 
to time.” 

“Yes,” I says, “you did peel me 
some, Mutt. And I’ve peeled you 
some, too. More’n that, I notice that 
right leg of yours is a little stiff yet 
where I got to it about three weeks 
ago.” 

“Well, then, Spot,” says Mutt, 
“maybe you want to come down here 
and see what you can do to my other 
three legs. I never saw the day I 
wouldn’t give you a free bite at one 
leg and still be able to lick you on the 
other three.” 

“You wouldn’t talk that way if I 
Was out of this cage,” I says, gettin 
riled. g ys, & g 
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‘What did you ever let yourself be 
put into that fool cage for?” Mutt 
says. “You didn’t have to. You got 
such a swell head on you the last 
week or so that you got to be licked. 
You can fool boys and humans all you 
want to about that accidental old 
lion, but us dogs got your number, all 
right. What that Blind Man’s Dog 
from Chicago would do to you would 
be a plenty!” 

“Well, then,” I says, “I'll be out of 
this cage along about supper time. 
Suppose you bring that Blind Man’s 
Dog around here. And if he ain’t got 
a spiked collar on him, I'll fight him. 
I won’t fight a spike-collared dog to 
please anybody.” 

And I wouldn’t, neither, without I 
had one on myself. If you can’t get 
a dog by the throat or the back of his 
neck, what’s the use of fighting him? 
You might just as well try to eat a 
blacksmith shop as fight one of those 
spike-collared dogs. 

“Hey, there!” Freckles yelled at 
Tom Mulligan, who is Mutt Mulli- 
gan’s boy. “You get your fool dog 
away from the lion-eater’s cage!” 

Tom, he histed Mutt away. But he 
said to Freckles, being jealous him- 
self, “Don’t be scared, Freck, I won’t 
let my dog hurt yours any. Spot, he’s 





One day I was just a private kind of a 
dog, not scratching off too many fleas. 


safe. He’s in a cage where Mutt can’t 
get to him.” 

Freckles got riled. He says, “I ain’t 
in any cage, Tom.” 

Tom, he didn’t want to fight very 
bad. But ali the other boys and dogs 
was looking on. And he’d sort of 
started it. He didn’t figure that he 
could shut up that easy. And there 
was some girls there, too. 

“If I was to make a pass at you,” 
says Tom, “you’d wish you was in a 
cage.” 

Freckles, he didn’t want to fight so 
bad, either. But he was running this 
circus, and he didn’t feel he could 
afford to pass by what Tom said too 
easy. So he says: 

“Maybe you think you're big 
enough to put me into a cage.” 

“If I was to make a pass at you,” 


says Tom, “there wouldn’t be enough 
left of you to put in a cage.” 

“Well, then,” says Freckles, “why 
don’t you make a pass at me?” 

“Maybe you figure I don’t dast to,” 
says Tom. 

“TI didn’t say you didn’t dast to,” 
says Freckles, “any one that says I 
said you didn’t dast to is a link, link, 
liar, and so’s his Aunt Mariar.” 

Tom, he says, “I ain’t got any Aunt 
Mariar. And you’re another and 
dastn’t back it.” : 

Then some of the other kids put 
chips on to their shoulders. And each 
dared the other to knock his chip off. 
And the other kids pushed and jostled 
them into each other till both chips 
fell off, and they went at it then. 
Once they got started they got really 
mad and each did all he knew how. 

And right in the midst of it Mutt 
run in and bit Freckles on the calf 
of his leg. Any dog will fight for his 
boy when his boy is getting the worst 
of it. But when Mutt did that I gave 
a bulge against the wooden slats on 
the cage and two of them came off, 
and I was on top of Mutt. The circus 
was in the barn, and the hens began 
to scream and the horses began to 
stomp, and all the boys yelled 
“Sick ’im!’”’ And “Go to it!” and 


danced around and hollered, and the ° 


little girls yelled, and all the other 
dogs began to bark, and it was a right 
lively and enjoyable time. But Mrs. 
Watson, Freckles’s mother, and the 
hired girl ran out from the house and 
broke the fight up. 

Grown women are like that. They 
don’t want to fight themselves, and 
they don’t seem to want any one else 
to have any fun. You gotto be a hypo- 
crite around a grown woman to get 
along with her at all. And then she’ll 
feed you and make a lot of fuss over 
you. But the minute you start any- 
thing with real enjoyment in it she’s 
surprised to see you acting that way. 
Nobody was licked satisfactory in 
that fight, or licked any one else 
satisfactory. 

Well, that night after supper, along 
comes that Blind Man’s Dog. Never 
did I see a Blind Man’s Dog that was 
as tight-skinned. I ain’t a dog that 
brags, myself, and I don’t say I would 
have licked that heavy a dog right 
easy, even if he had been a loose- 
skinned dog. What I do say is that I 
had been used to fighting loose-skin- 
ned dogs that you can get some sort 
of a reasonable hold on to while you 
are working around for position. And 
running into a tight-skinned dog that 
way, all of a sudden and all unpre- 
pared for it, would make anybody 
nervous. How are you going to get a 
purchase on a tight-skinned dog 
when you’ve been fighting loose- 
skinned dogs for so long that your 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By Ernestine K. Taggard 


O LONGER will mehitabel’s 
N glad cry of “toujours gai” 
ring out in just the same way 
it has in former years. Don Marquis, 
creator of mehitabel, the alley cat, 
of archy, the literary cockroach, of 
Noah an’ Jonah an’Cap’n John Smith 
and so many others, died on the last 
day but one of the old year. He was 
59 years old and, because for the last 
six years he had been too ill to write, 
he died almost destitute. 

Don Marquis was born Donald 
Robert Perry Marquis in the little 
town of Walnut, Bureau County, Il- 
linois, in 1878. Years later, when 
asked why he had adopted the 
clipped name of Don, with all that 
wealth of Christian names to choose 
from, he explained in his own way. 
His brother had a dog, he said, 
named Don Pedro, and the dog ran 
away. “My brother grieved a great 
deal over it, but he had to have 
something to love; his was that sort 
of nature. So he nicknamed me Don 
Pedro, and I gratefully began to take 
the place of the dog in his affections 
and helped him to forget his loss. Of 
course, he never thought quite so 
much of me as he had of the dog, for 
he always felt that I had perhaps 
driven the poor animal out into the 
world. But the nickname of Don 
Pedro struck. It was shortened to 
Don, and I never was called any- 
thing else.” Whatever the explana- 
tion the name he used through life 
sounds more like a title from another 
century than a real name that came 
out of our Middle West and seems 
entirely suitable to a man who was 
called once “an eighteenth century 
wit born out of his time.” 

Don’s earliest ambition as a boy 
was to become an actor which he did 
—more than thirty years later when 
he played the title role in his own fa- 
mous‘play,.-The Old Soak, in a sum- 
mer theater in Maine. By that time 
he had worked on a half dozen news- 
papers, conducted two highly suc- 
cessful columns for New York pa- 
pers, published about a dozen books 
most of which were best sellers, and 
accumulated a large following of 
readers who clamored for more and 
more stories, plays, poems, or what- 
ever Mr. Marquis’ fancy might give 
them. 

Don Marquis went to Walnut High 
School and to Knox College for one 
year. His first journalistic job was 
on a Philadelphia paper after a trial 
spin with the Census Bureau in 
Washington, which he didn’t like 
much, From Philadelphia he went to 


Photo New York World-Telegram 


The two proud figures, so certain of themselves, issuing out of Don Marquis’ 
typewriter, are artist George Herriman’s portraits of mehitabel and her pal archy, 


Atlanta, where he was almost lost 
to the stage. They offered him $15 a 
week for a small part—just what he 
was getting on the Atlanta Journal, 
and he was tempted to take it until 
his editor raised him to $18 a week. 
It was then he “‘decided to stay where 
the big money was.” He edited Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus Mag- 
azine for a time. Then he and his 
wife (also a writer) decided to try 
their fortunes in New York, Mecca 
for so many young writers then as 
now. 

It was while he was running The 
Sun Dial column on the New York 
Sun that archy was born. At least 
Marquis said that one morning when 
he came to work he found a com- 
munication in his typewriter start- 
ing ‘dear boss” and signed by archy 
himself. (archy, being a cockroach, 
couldn’t manipulate the shift-key on 
Mr. Marquis’ typewriter and so he 
never used capital letters or punc- 
tuation.) Thereafter archy became 
a steady contributor to the column 
and soon introduced his pal, mehit- 
abel, the amorous cat (see cut). The 
two of them became famous, archy 


for his lower case philosophy; mehit- 
abel for her adventures. 

It was archy who once said “gods 
what a heartbreaking pathos to be 
always doomed to be comic,” but it 
was Don Marquis speaking. He didn’t 
want to be remembered for the sake 
of a cockroach and a cat or even for 
The Old Soak. It took him three 
hours to write The Old Soak, which 
netted him $85,000. It took him ten 
years to write The Dark Hours, a 
dramatic version of the betrayal, 
trial, and crucifixion of Jesus. The 
critics pronounced it beautiful, but 
the public didn’t go to see it. It failed, 
and Don Marquis lost most of the 
$85,000 on it. 

“There was something leonine 
about Don; yet he was as gentle asa 
child,” says an editorial in the New 
York Times under the caption, 
“Good-bye Don.” “He never seemed 
to monopolize a conversation, but 
somehow those who sat about a table 
with him preferred to listen. And 
how many thousands came to that 
broader table at which he presided 
when he was running his columns, 
never to depart unsatisfied!” 
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HAROLD L. ICKES 


Harold L. Ickes has served in President 
velt’s cabinet as Secretary of the 
Interior since 1932. This appointment came 
after a long and dis- 
tinguished career 
pound up with city 
affairs in Chicago 
and state politics in 
[linois, as a Pro- 
ive Republican. 
ince he started to 
campaign for re- 
form government in 
Chicago as a young 
newspaperman anu 
lawyer 40 years ago, 
Secretary Ickes has 
been a liberal. His 
recent speech blast- 
ing reactionary cap- 
italists has made MR. ICKES 
him a storm-center of controversy. 

As a part of his work in the cabinet, 
Secretary Ickes has served as adminis- 
trator of public works, oil administrator, 
and head of the National Conservation 
Commission. He has written a book, The 
New Democracy. 








LLERANCE of social and eco- 
nomic views, and an active ap- 
preciation of the needs and desires 
of the people are essential ingredi- 
ents of a true democracy. Such tol- 
erance demands, because it depends 
upon, an unfailing guaranty of those 
basic civil liberties which are the 
foundation pillars of our democracy, 
for these are necessary, not only to 
maintain a peaceful society, but to 
develop and nurture a prosperous 
community. 

In a democracy the government, 
which is representative of the peo- 
ple, endeavors not only in theory 
but in actual practice, to establish a 
decent and ever-improving standard 
of living; it seeks to afford each per- 
son an epportunity to work under 
modern conditions of service and 
pay; it strives to make possible the 
means for a broad education and to 
provide recreational facilities for the 
whole population so as to encourage 
an intelligent and fruitful leisure. 

Without freedom to think and to 
speak, to write and to study, there is 
danger of destroying the very foun- 
dations of democracy. Predigested 
opinions and canned judgments 
swallowed by a nation not awake to 
inherent dangers almost inevitably 
result in a form of social and eco- 
nomic disorder which produces mal- 
government, either of the left or of 
the right, which are so distasteful, 
undesirable and ruinous to democ- 
racy. An enlightened electorate is 
the only assurance of a continuation 
of democracy and an enlightened 
electorate depends upon a universal 
and adequate education. 

The democratic form of govern- 
ment is that one which provides the 
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© What Democracy Means 


A Series of Statements 
by Famous Americans 


greatest liberty to the individual 
that is consistent with the greatest 
good for the greatest number, not as 
a matter of paternalism, but as a 
matter of right. 


ROBERTA CAMPBELL LAWSON 


Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, heads the largest organization of 
women in the world. 
Born in Indian Ter- 
ritory (now Okla- 
homa), Mrs. Lawson 
is the granddaugh- 
ter of the last chief 
of the Delaware In- 
dians. Since starting 
club work in Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Lawson 
has served as an 
officer of state and 
national women’s 
clubs for twenty 
years. In 1935, she 
became national 
head of the Federa- RS. LAWSON 
tion, sponsoring a ss , 
program of “Education for Living,” which 
includes national and world affairs, and 
many cultural activities. She is a collector 
of Indian relics and an authority on Indian 
music and art. 














HE general acceptance of the 

word, democracy, is that it is a 
form of government in which the 
supreme power is retained by the 
people, which they may exercise 
directly, or indirectly through a 
system of representation and dele- 
gated authority. The narrow version 
is certain party politics. 

In reality democracy is far more 
than either of these. It is the soul of 
a people giving voice to a claim for 
individual liberty, privilege, and op- 
portunity. It is a national theme of 
a people rather than a political party. 
The true spirit of democracy lives 
only in nations where religious free- 
dom and individual freedom exist, 
where property rights belong to the 
people, where free speech and equal 
suffrage are practiced under a con- 
stitutional system. Nothing but a 
democracy could have inspired the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Why should American-born citi- 
zens for one moment consider re- 
placing our republican form of gov- 
ernment — our democracy — with 
communism, which would absolutely 
wipe out individual freedom as we 
know it, or with fascism, which, 
boiled down, means dictatorship? 

I believe in democracy for the 
American people because by herit- 
age and training it is the form of 
government best suited to them; but 
I believe in democracy for all peo- 


to Me—IV , 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, has held one of the most dif- 
ficult posts in the United States since 1933. 
Throughout his 
term, he has kept 
the admiration of 
farmers, not only in 
his home state of 
Towa, but through- 
out the country. 
Secretary Wallace 
believes “the gen- 
eral welfare” can 
only be promoted by 
the cooperation of 
business, labor and 
agriculture. Until 
his appointment to ; 
oe —_ ne i 

allace had always 
lived in Iowa. Born MR. WALLACE 
on a farm, the son of Henry C. Wallace, 
who was Secretary of Agriculture in 
Hoover’s cabinet, he studied agriculture 
at Iowa State College. He later edited 
Wallace’s Farmer, and is the author of 
several books, including America Must 
Choose and New Frontiers. 














EMOCRACY is action based on 

the will of the majority after all 
of the people have had opportunity 
to become familiar with the real 
facts. Democracy also involves free- 
dom of the minority to criticize. ’ 
There must be freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
religious worship. 

Democracy, however, should be 
orderly, constructive and free from 
violence. Democracy does not mean ~ 
that misuse of freedom which pro- 
duces anarchy. The cure for this is 
to create such a desire in the hearts 
of all of the people for serving the 
general welfare that those who are 
engaged in trying to break down 
democracy are looked on as more or 
less crazy and irresponsible. 


We have a real job ahead of us to 
make democracy continually effi- 
cient in the service of the general 
welfare. We must build machinery 
for economic democracy as well as 
political democracy. We must work 
energetically at this problem in or- 
der to prove wrong those overseas 
who have dared to refer to democ- 
racy as a “stinking dead cat.” We can 
make democracy efficient, and we 
are going to do it. 








ples because by nature people are 
free and must live under those prin- 
ciples which give the greatest free- 
dom for highest personal develop- 
ment. I believe in democracy 
because it develops world brother- 
hood. I believe it is the fairest, most 
honest way of life. Dictatorship or 
military rule can never maintain a 
democracy, for only individual free- 
dom can make a free world. 








SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS. (A Walt Disney production. 
Released by RKO Radio Pictures). 


The Brothers Grimm may well be 
chuckling in their graves over Walt 
Disney’s latest and longest produc- 
tion. And if you don’t laugh out 
loud at the antics of Snow White’s 
forest friends and the goings-on of 
Grumpy, the sourpuss of the Seven 
Dwarfs, we'll be willing to dance in 
a pair of red-hot iron shoes! 

Snow White is a movie master- 
piece. To make a full-length feature 
animated cartoon is no mean feat, as 
three years work by 500 members of 
the Disney art staff will 
testify; but to combine 
comic-strip humor and 
fairy tale fantasy is well 
nigh impossible to anyone 
other than Walt Disney. 
And Disney’s Folly, as it 
was called by producers, 
has now become another 
and a greater Disney tri- 
umph. 

Done in rich technicolor, 
with a complete musical 
score, including six songs, 
Snow White is entertain- 
ing, exciting, and often 
beautiful. It is faithful to 
the Grimm story, except 
for making quick, and 
therefore more merciful, 
riddance of the wicked queen; and 
the Seven Dwarfs have become seven 
individual characterizations: Doc, 
the leader, who knows all the an- 
swers, but can’t get them straight; 
Sneezy, whose hay fever is properly 
explosive; Happy, he of the bushy 
eyebrows and roly-poly profile; 
Bashful, who is one big rosy-red 
blush; Sleepy, who yawns like the 
Grand Canyon; Grumpy, who is 
“agin” everything, but mostly “wim- 
min’; and Dopey, who doesn’t know 
whether or not he can talk, because 
“he never tried.” They are Snow 
White’s next best friends, because 
the animals and birds, of the forest 
come first. Her forest friends never 
talk, but their beaks, eyes, feet and 
tails are as expressive and as useful 
as those of other Disney characters. 

Snow White should be a “must” on 
the movie list of every young per- 
son, aged six to sixty. 


THE RIVER (U. S. Documentary Film. 
Farm Security Admn., U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Written and directed by 
Pare Lorentz). 


The River is the story of the Mis- 
sissippi: where it comes from; where 
it goes; what it has meant to us as 
a nation; and \./iat it has cost us as 


FOLLOWING the FILMS 


a people. A film of only thirty min- 
utes’ duration, it conveys a powerful 
meaning in its story of the struggle 
between man and the Mississippi. 
Nine sequences are devoted to the 
telling, which is accomplished 
through photography and narrative, 
beautifully blended. The first shows 
the mighty gathering of the waters, 
which flow down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Next comes the history of 
river commerce, when “we made cot- 
ton king”; then the Civil War and 


“the tragedy of land twice impov- 
erished”; there was lumber in the 
hills, so “we built a hundred cities 





“Hi-ho” sing the Seven Dwarfs homeward-bound 


. .. but at what a cost”; floods and 
devastation, for “the water comes 
downhill spring and fall” from the 
cut-off mountain tops. But “we had 
the power to take the valley apart; 
we have the power to put it together 
again.” And the final sequence tells 
of soil conservation, and the build- 
ing of dams in the Tennessee Valley. 

This is the second documentary 
film produced by Mr. Lorentz for the 
government. The Plow That Broke 


F 





the Plains, its predecessor, concerneg — 
the land and dust storms. Both pie. 
tures are loaned to schools without 
charge, and The River will be dis- 
tributed to commercial exhibitors 
soon. 

The River is an interesting, in- 
structive, and important film—a film 
of which every American should be 
proud. 


TOVARICH (Warner Bros. Directed by 
Anatole Litvak). : 


Tovarich in Russian means “com- 
rade.” Tovarich on the screen, as it did 
on the stage, means a clever and witty 
tale of two White Russians exiled in 
Paris. Tatiana (Claudette Colbert) and 
Mikail (Charles Boyer), once titled 
Russian nobility, find living in a gar- 
ret gay, despite a diet lack- 
ing in champagne and 
caviar. They make handker- 
chiefs from shirt-tails, out- 
wit the butcher and baker, 
and dodge the landlord, 
rather than spend one sou 
of the 40 billion francs which 
they hold in trust. One hun- 
gry day they decide to go to 
work. They do—as maid and 
butler in the home of a 
French banker named Du- 
pont. Things become slight- 
ly complicated when the 
younger Duponts, son and 
daughter, fall in love with 
the hired help; but every- 
thing is topsy-turvy, when 
the family find out the'r ser- 
vants are a Grand Duchess 
and a Prince. This little . uv- 
ble bursts at the Duponts’ dinner 
party, attended by the Governor of the 
Bank of France and a Soviet commis- 
sar (Basil Rathbone), whose former 
acquaintance with the Russian nobil- 
ity has been far from comradely. All 
things come to a good, happy and pa- 
triotic ending in the kitchen, however. 
Commissar, Tatiana, Mikail — Tova- 
rich! Colbert and Boyer make charm- 
ing and admirable expatriates and 
Basil Rathbone is a fine figure of a 
Commissar. Brilliant direction. 
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Land, water and sky meet on the banks of the great Mississippi in the Government's 
new documentary film, “The River.” (See also Jan. 15 issue, p. 26-S.) 
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® ADDRESSING the regular Janu- 
2 ary session of Congress, Pres- 


ident Roosevelt made some 
yery important observations on 
events in the Far East and Europe. 
His language was not as strong as 
he used in his famous Chicago speech 
of October 5, when he denounced 
“aggressor nations” and said that 
“peace-loving nations will have to 
make a concerted effort” against 
them, but he further cleared the way 
for future cooperation in world af- 
fairs. (Schol., Oct. 30, p. 32, 1937; 
Jan. 8, p. 12, News Parade.) 

“There is a trend in the world 
away from the observance both of 
the letter and the spirit of treat- 
ies...” the President declared, and 
added “Disregard for treaty obliga- 
tions seems to have followed the sur- 
face trend away from the democratic 
representative form of government. 
It would seem, therefore, that world 
peace through international agree- 
ments is most safe in the hands of 
democratic representative govern- 
ments — or, in other other words, 
peace is most greatly jeopardized in 
and by those nations where democ- 
racy has been discarded or has never 
developed. .. .” 


The Listeners Speak 


It is interesting to study the re- 
action of foreign governments to the 
above statement and then list the 
reasons for their reactions. Since 
the President said that “world 
peace ... is most safe in the hands of 
democratic representative govern- 
ments ...,” it is natural that Great 
Britain and France should applaud 
his speech. While Germany, ruled by 
Dictator Hitler and his Nazi party; 
Italy, ruled by Dictator Mussolini 
and his Fascist party; and Japan, 


The President Speaks— 
Foreign Nations Reply 


The “Democratic Bloc’? and the “Fascist Bloc’? React in 
Opposite Ways to America’s Stand for Peace Action 


whose policies are dictated by mili- 
tary and naval leaders, resented the 
President’s warning. Let us study 
the behavior of these nations more 
closely. 


Great Britain 


Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, 
says the President’s speech came as 
“a tonic to a country that has not 
found much encouragement in inter- 
national events. ...” Britain, along 
with her ally, France, has failed to 
keep Italy and Germany from med- 
dling in the dangerous Spanish Civil 
War; (Schol., Jan. 8, p. 11, 1938) she 
still is trying to strike a bargain 
which will keep Germany quiet un- 
til the British rearmament program 
is complete; and she is growing in- 
creasingly worried at Japan’s ad- 
vances in China. The President’s hint 
that the United States might join 
other “peace-loving” nations in 
keeping the aggressive nations in 
hand is, of course, encouraging. Brit- 
ish newspapers warn their readers, 
however, that the U. S. cannot be 
counted on to take a very firm stand 
yet. They recall our refusal to take 
a leading position at the Brussels 
conference, which failed to halt Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China. They real- 
ize that Congress and the American 














This map shows the speed with which political line-ups change in nervous Europe. 
Published early in January in a World Affairs Pamphlet, entitled Europe In Crisis, 
it shows Roumania “leaning toward” the British-French camp. But, today, that 





nation is drifting definitely toward the Rome-Berlin axis. 
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people are still “isolationist” con- 
cerning world cooperation. (Schol., 
Jan. 15, p. 27-S.) British officials also 
hinted that Mr. Roosevelt should not 
draw such a strict line between dic- 
tatorships and democracies. They 
argue that Russia, although ruled by 
a ruthless dictatorship, wants peace 
and has been willing to cooperate 
with democracies. 


France 


“He took the words right out of 
our mouths,” is the comment made 
by one French official after reading 
the President’s speech. Worried by 
the threat of fascist parties within 
France, the “Popular Front” gov- 
ernment also faces the threat of a 
fascist Spain if General Franco wins 
with strong Italian and German aid. 
Fascist nations are also stirring up 
trouble in France’s North African 
colonies, a great threat to her food 
supplies. In Europe, Foreign Minis- 
ter Delbos has tried to patch up 
France’s alliances with Poland, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia in order to block Germany’s 
determined bid for power in Eastern 
and Middle Europe. He received a 
hard blow when King Carol of Rou- 
mania appointed a pro - German, 
anti-Jewish Premier. France has re- 
plied by telling Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia that no more arms will be 
sent them unless they stop playing 
politics with Germany and Italy. 
Czechoslovakia, threatened on all — 
sides by fascism, will follow France’s 
lead in Middle Europe. 


Germany 


“The tenor of the speech is the 
same as that of Chicago, which raised 
such false hopes in Britain and led 
to the disappointment of the Brus- 
sels conference. In the judgment ex- 
pressed regarding political systems 
which differ from America’s demo- 
cratic system the address seems re- 


-markably arrogant.” This editorial 


expressed the German opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s blast against dicta- 
torships. Since Hitler’s rise to power 
in 1933 Germany has sought to wipe 
out the shame of her World War de- 
feat and recover the territory and 
rights she lost. Hitler has rebuilt the 
German army, extended Germany’s 
influence in Middle Europe, used his 








demand tor colonies as a bargaining 
point against Britain’s and France’s 
desire for peace at all costs, and 
signed an anti-communism pact with 
Japan. Later joined by Italy, this 
three-power alliance menaces Rus- 
sia, and is used to excuse Italo-Ger- 
man meddling in Spain. Germany 
says she needs colonies for raw ma- 
terials and her excess population, 
but is more interested in gaining 
control over Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Memel and Dan- 
zig, and conquering rich 
sections of Russia. Hit- 
ler’s vast rearmament 
program and his foreign 
adventures have helped 
keep Germans from 
growing discontented 
over rising prices and 
low wages. 


Italy 


According to a N. Y. 
Times dispatch, Italy 
feels that President 
Roosevelt is unfair in 
holding the dictator- 
ships responsible for 
world unrest. It is de- 
clared that Mussolini 
enjoys the support of a 
majority of Italians and 
he is in the habit of say- 
ing that Italy is the 
world’s most democratic country. 
Critics point out however, that al- 
though a majority may favor Mus- 
solini this majority gives the minor- 
ity opposition no right to express 
opinions or vote—a very important 
right that minorities have in demo- 
cratic nations. In 1936 Italy defied 
the League of Nations by conquering 
Ethiopia. Mussolini said Italy did not 
get her full share of World War spoils 
and needs room for her increasing 
population, as well as more raw 
materials. Meanwhile, Mussolini of- 
fers prizes to increase the birth rate, 
and follows the German four-year 
plan in ordering Italian scientists to 
discover substitute materials so Italy 
won’t have to depend on the world 
for important raw materials. Mus- 
solini allied himself* more closely 
with Germany and Japan by leaving 
the League of Nations and continu- 
ing his campaign to stir up Arab un- 
rest in Palestine, where Britain al- 
ready has her hands full. Since 
Italy’s “‘life-line” to her African col- 
onies, Britain’s “life - line” to the 
East, and France's “life - line” to 
North Africa all center in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, this water road has 
become a number one danger point 
to European peace. Worried by 
Rome - Berlin cooperation, Britain 
and France comfort themselves with 
the thought that there is room in 
Middle Europe for only one Dicta- 
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tor. They think Mussolini and Hitler 
May cooperate now, but will soon- 
er or later clash over their interests 
in Austria, Roumania, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. Britain has made friend- 
ly advances to Germany in order to 
stir up Mussolini’s suspicions. And 
since Germany cannot forget that 
Italy broke a treaty with her in 1915 
to join Britain and France in the 
World War, the Germans may “dou- 
ble-cross’”’ Mussolini first. 


Y; MANCHUK 


tion of these “mistakes” and are 
viewing Far Eastern events with an 
increasingly critical eye. Faced by a 
mounting debt, continued Chinese 
resistance, the danger of a world- 
wide boycott of Japanese goods, and 
the threat of Russian aid to China, 
Japan’s military leaders still remain 
grimly determined to push on. Japa- 
nese businessmen and _ politicians, 
and the great mass of under-paid 
workers, may be worried at all this, 
but the militarists are in 





WHAT ») 
NEXT 4 


firm control of the gov- 
ernment. 


What of the Future? 

Many observers say 
that although the de- 
mocracies might be able 
to halt the aggressor na- 
tions if they took a 
firm stand, they still 
must solve serious prob- 
lems that Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan have 
raised. But these observ- 
ers dispute the aggres- 
sor’s claim that more 
land will solve the 
world’s pressing popu- 
lation and raw materials 
problems. They point 














Japan 

Busily occupied with her “unde- 
clared war” on China, Japan paid 
little attention to the President’s 
speech. Japan; like Germany and 
Italy, claims a need for raw mate- 
rials and colonies, and says that she 
seeks only to cooperate with China. 
But while the Japanese claim they 
are trying to save China from com- 
munism, it is Japan’s invasion that 
has united the Chinese Communists 
with their old enemy, General Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, China’s dictator. Carl 
Crow, who spent twenty-five years 
in China, and is the author of 400,- 
000,000 Customers, and I Speak for 
the Chinese, declares that Japanese 
bombers are seeking to destroy all 
Chinese schools, newspaper plants 
and other institutions in order to 
stamp out Chinese education and 
quell anti-Japanism so the nation 
can be completely dominated. Brit- 
ain, the United States and France 
are becoming more worried at Ja- 
pan’s threats to take over complete 
contro! of Chinese resources. No less 
than a dozen times have British cit- 
izens been killed or wounded and 
British ships shelled by Japanese 
forces, and the recent sinking of the 
U. S. gunboat Panay brought a sharp 
protest from President Roosevelt. 
Although Britain and the United 
States have accepted Japan’s latest 
apologies, they doubt her explana- 





N. Y. Times 
Will Japan merely attempt to hold her present gains in China, or 
will she risk a long costly war by seeking more Chinese territory? 


out that few people have 
been moved to Italian 
and Japanese colonies, 
and that a world that is plagued with 
surplus raw materials surely does 
not need more of them at present. 
Trade experts say if all countries 
were able to exchange the products 
they are best able to produce for 
those products that they need the 
world’s raw materials and colony 
problems might be settled peaceful- 
ly. But world trade is hampered by 
tariff walls that prevent the free flow 
of products from nation to nation. 
The United States has tried to tear 
down these walls by signing trade 
agreements with sixteen nations, and 
is discussing an important trade pact 
with Britain. But progress has been 
slow and, meanwhile, Italy and Ger- 
many are trying to make themselves 
independent of world trade. Fur- 
thermore, practically all nations, in- 
cluding the United States, seek to 
restrict production and maintain 
high prices in spite of the ugly fact 
that millions of people throughout 
the world never get enough to eat 
or enough clothes to wear. The Pres- 
ident has said that ten per cent of the 
people in the world are threatening 
to plunge the peaceful ninety per 
cent into war. This ten per cent 
comprises the “hungry nations,” and 
when a person is hungry he is likely 
to do desperate things. He may be 
condemned for breaking the law, but 
condemning him won’t wipe out the 
cause for his action. 
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“Come all you rounders if you want 
to hear 

The story of a brave engineer. 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name 

On a big eight-wheeler he won his 
fame.” 


VERY “rounder” or railroad- 
k er knows the old and endless 

ballad of Casey Jones. Casey 
lived and died true to the railroad- 
ers’ code of keeping his schedule and 
never deserting his cab. When he 
started on his fatal run, he an- 
nounced, “I’m gonna run her till,she 
leaves the rail, for we’re two hours 
late with the Frisco mail.” A pas- 
senger train comes around the bend 
on the same track as Casey’s train, 
and he says to his fireman, “Boy, you 
better jump. There’s two locomo- 
tives and they’re goin’ to bump.” The 
fireman jumps, but Casey stays in 
his cab and presumably takes “his 
farewell journey to that Promised 
Land.” 

Most of the “hoggers” (locomo- 
tive engineers) follow the example 
of Casey Jones in an accident. Big 
Ed Conroy is a typical hogger, al- 
though his life is not likely to end 
so dramatically as Casey’s. Conroy 
started railroading over thirty years 
ago, like his father and his grand- 
father before him. He grew up with 
the wail of train whistles in his ears 
and the idea of keeping a strict 
schedule firmly in mind. 

Ed’s father was a fireman, but 
after ten years on a run his train was 
derailed. He jumped and his injured 
right arm finally had to be ampu- 
tated. There was no choice for Ed 
but to leave high school and go to 
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RAILROADING 
Is a Man-Size Job 


By Samuel J. Hughes 


More Than a Million Men, From Section-Hands to 
Presidents, Can Sing “I’ve Been Workin’ on the Railroad” 


work in the roundhouse as an en- 
gine wiper, at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

It was a great day when Ed started 
firing the engine of 39 with Steve as 
boss. Their Mallet locomotive was a 
big one, built heavy to haul freight 
over the mountains. Ed knew a lot 
about firing by that time, and all 
about locomotives. His engine was 
always oiled, the tank full, and the 
fire sending up steam by the time the 
hogger came to work. Big Ed never 
waited for the call-boy to arouse 
him. He would just sign his call 
sheet and get down to the yards 
betimes. From his father he had 
learned how to get up the right 
amount of steam for the engine’s 
load. He never wasted coal by let- 
ting the fire get low, or by shovel- 
ling to the center of the fire-box. 
On a curve, he knew, even the tiny 
body of a squirrel on the rails could 
raise the flanges of the wheels 
enough to cause a derailment. Big 
Ed was proud of his job. Ht wouldn’t 
have changed places with the station 
agents for the world. 

Steve was transferred to a pas- 
senger run and Ed Conroy went 
with him. He and Steve had worked 
together so long they didn’t talk 
about their job any more. They were 
like brothers bound by their com- 
mon job. They knew to the last ounce 
how much steam they could get out 
of their “hog,” how she answered 
the brakes, the way she’d take the 
mountains with never a complaint. 
Other people could say an engine 
was just a machine, but they knew 
better. Every engine had a different 
feel. Some were good engines to run 
and some were balky. All railroad- 
ers were afraid of an engine that 
had caused a man’s death. They 
might “hoodoo” every cab crew that 
rode them. 

Then Steve got rheumatism in his 
shoulder. He doctored it, but it got 
worse. Finally the company doctor 
said Steve had better quit and live 
on his pension. Ed felt bad about it. 
But at last he was a hogger himself, 
with a young fireman to boss. 

Today Big Ed Conroy knows the 
schedule of every train in his divi- 
vision. He knows every curve and 


grade on the tracks. He has had more- 





runs than he could count on his fin- 
gers. He can make repairs on the 
run, and keep a schedule through 
blizzards or any other dirty weather. 
He knows by sight most people liv- 
ing along the tracks and has waved 
at them since they were children. 

Conroy sticks to steam railroad- 
ing. He thinks the Diesel-powered 
trains are handsome, but he has no 
desire to run one. He knows every 
bolt, nut, screw, rod, and piston in a 
steam locomotive, and he likes the 
feel of a steam throttle in his hand. 
Ed still doesn’t talk much about his 
job. But he is proud of his road, proud 
of his responsibilities for the lives of 
his passengers. He hopes his son will 
follow the family tradition of rail- 
roading after college. 


Railroad records show that if a 
man sticks at the job for two years, 
he will be a railroader for life. About 
1,160,000 men are actually engaged 
in railroading, living their lives by 
the clock. About three million other 
Americans belong to the families of 
railroad men, making a total of four 
million people drawing their living 
from this one industry—as many as 
the combined populations of Chicago 
and Baltimore. 


Ten Classes of Jobs 

There are ten different classes of 
jobs done by railroad men. Some of 
them demand great skill, responsi- 
bility and knowledge. Others require 
little more than a strong back and a 
pair of strong arms. The classes of 
jobs are: Executive, Operating, En- 
gineering and Maintenance of Way, 
Mechanical, Traffic, Law, Financial, 
Accounting, Purchasing and Stores, 
and Land and Tax. 

In the Executive Department, the 
head of the road is the President. He 
is accountable to the Board of Di- 
rectors and stockholders for the 
property and for its operation. He is 
expected to keep the company “out 
of the red” and to please the public. 
He is assisted by the Vice Presidents, 
each of whom heads one of the other 
departments of the railroad. 

Probably one of the most highly 
respected of the railroad presidents 
is Daniel Willard of the Baltimore 
and Ohio. His is a true American 
“success” story. Born on a Vermont 
farm, he studied agriculture for a 
time after leaving high school. But 
he was not strong enough to be a 
farmer and he turned to railroading 
when he was 18. 

He started as a section hand, and 
soon graduated to firing an engine. 
He loved the job and pretty soon he 
had his hand on the throttle of a hog 
on the old Lake Shore road. Then he 
became master mechanic of a small 
roundhouse in upper Michigan, do- 
ing all kinds of machine jobs. It was 
there he made friends with Under- 
wood, general manager of the road. 
Underwood, seeing the boy’s ambi- 
tion and ability, made him assistant 
general manager of the B. & O. about 
1900, after twenty years of rail- 
roading. James J. Hill, the railroad 
“baron,” heard of Willard and per- 
suaded him to become vice president 
of the Burlington. But Willard saw 
a chance to do something with the 
struggling B. & O. and he went back 
to it as president in 1910. He has 
made it one of the most outstanding 
roads in America. 

Knowing railroading “from the 
ground up,” Daniel Willard under- 
stands the problems of railroad 
workers from his own experience. 
The men know him and trust his 
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fairness. Proof of this was the anni- 
versary dinner given him when he 
completed twenty years of service as 
president of the B. & O. The dinner 
was given by the men from cab and 
caboose, work - gang and station- 
tower. “D. W.” may hold the most 
important position the railroads can 
offer, but he has never forgotten that 
he “rose from the rails.” 

Below the executive department, 
the crafts in railroading which de- 
mand the most skill are those in the 
Operating and Mechanical depart- 
ments. Tops for responsibility are 
the men the public know as “rail- 
roaders’’; locomotive engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and brakemen who 
move the trains and keep them on 
schedule. Sharing the responsibility 
are the train masters, chief dispatch- 
ers, division officers and station 
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unskilled. The section hands do the 
common labor of laying track and 
keeping the roadbed and tracks in 
good repair. Their supervisors and 
engineers are directly responsible 
for the condition of tracks and road- 
bed. If they slip in their jobs, they 
may cause a frightful disaster. 
Station agents, clerks, baggage- 
men, telegraphers, flagmen and gate- 
men do work that seems unskilled 
and unimportant, yet they all share 
the job of keeping to a schedule. Re- 
gardless of what his job may be, 
each man on the railroads is bound 
by an unwritten law that train servy- 
ice must come before anything else, 
NG less important is the law of safety 
for employees and for passengers. 
The men in the Traffic Depart- 
ment deal more directly with the 
public than any others. They are the 
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Installing a superheater in the first of the New Haven’s streamlined locomotives. 
The men who assemble and repair railroad equipment are highly skilled mechanics. 


agents to whom the trainmen re- 
port. These men must keep in con- 
stant touch with the trains and with 
one another by telegraph and tele- 
phone, so that if any accident or 
emergency should delay a train, the 
other trains are warned. 

Next to the operating crafts, the 
mechanics and shopmen who build 
and repair equipment are responsi- 
ble for safe, comfortable railroading. 
These men work as apprentices for 
years before they can gain enough 
skill to become masters of their 
crafts. Imagine what would happen 
if an apprentice in a shop were to let 
faulty steel or workmanship go into 
a locomotive or a passenger car! 

In Maintenance of Way and Engi- 
neering, the men are both skilled and 





men who answer your questions 
when you get ready for a trip. They 
sell you your ticket, and help you 
to plan your connections conveni- 
ently. The Traffic men also take care 
of publicity and advertising. 


The “Big Four” Brotherhoods 

About four-fifths of all railroad- 
ers are union men, belonging to one 
of the 21 craft unions for railway 
employees doing a particular kind of 
job. The oldest and strongest of the 
unions compose the “Big Four. 
They are: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, organized in 1863; 
Order of Railway Conductors of 
America, 1868; Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 
1873; and Brotherhood of Railway 
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A length of the new continuous welded rail being placed by a section gang of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. Most of the men in the picture are unskilled workers. 


Trainmen, 1883. Sometimes the 
Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, 1894, is included and the group 
is then called the “Big Five.” 

These secret brotherhoods are 
among the most powerful unions in 
America. Tied up directly with the 
running of trains, they could crip- 
ple railroad transportation over the 
continent by striking. The Brother- 
hood of Engineers has led the other 
unions and more or less directed la- 
bor policies. Since 1874 it has been 
an aggressive trade union, although 
both it and the other brotherhoods 
have opposed strikes except as a last 
resort. Responsible for much of the 
success of the brotherhoods were 
Peter M. Arthur and Warren S. 
Stone, both presidents of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Both strove to keep the brother- 
hoods out of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Stone helped get the 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD 


8-hour day for railroaders in 1916. 

Since Stone’s death many of the 
railroad unions, aside from the big 
four, have joined with the A. F. of L. 
These are mainly the unions for ma- 
chinists, shopmen, and others who 
work in the mechanical departments. 
Only one union for railroad men be- 
longs to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO). This is the 
American Federation of Railroad 
Workers. CIO has made little prog- 
ress among railroaders because rail- 
road union men have already com- 
bined in an industrial body of their 
own. This is the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association, headed by 
George M. Harrison. Each union is 
represented in the association, and it 
concerns itself with the problems of 
all the unions. Its members do most 
of the collective bargaining with the 
railroad managers. 

The organization of railroad men 
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into unions made great progress dur- 
ing the World War, when the Gov- 
ernment was running the roads. At 
that time only about two-thirds of 
the men belonged to trade unions. 
The Government removed all bans 
on unionization and the men flocked 
into the old unions and formed new 
ones. One of the first union demands 
was for an 8-hour day and time and 
a half for overtime. These demands 
were granted and the wages raised 
to keep up with the high cost of liv- 
ing brought by the war. 

At that time the railroads em- 
ployed nearly 2,000,000 men—more 
than at any time in their history. In 
1920, the Government returned the 
roads to their owners. Shortly after- 
ward the country went into a de- 
pression. Living costs had fallen and 
unemployment was growing. The 
companies had to cut wages, al- 
though the men objected heatedly. 
Then in 1922 the wages of shopmen 
were lowered, and 500,000 of them 
walked out on strike. The Big Four 
threatened to join them, but the 
Government’s Railroad Labor Board 
stepped in, and the strike finally pe- 
tered out. 


The Railroad Labor Board 

The Railroad Labor Board was 
composed of nine members appoint- 
ed by the President and represent- 
ing equally the roads, the employees, 
and the public. It was to hold hear- 
ings and make decisions about wages, 
hours, and working conditions. The 
Board was later replaced by a Board 
of Mediation which handled ques- 
tions that could not be settled by col- 
lective bargaining. The Board of 
Mediation was formed to arbitrate 
disputes. If it failed, the President 
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of the United States was given the 
power to set up an emergency board 
to reach a prompt decision. 

One of the greatest problems of 
railroad men since the war has been 
steadily growing unemployment. As 
the railroads lost business owing to 
the competition of buses, motor 
cars, and pipe - lines, they had to 
drop many men. Younger employees, 
with the roads only a short time, 
have been hardest hit by lay-offs. 
Most of them were “bumped” out of 
their jobs by men with longer 
service records. “Bumping” 
is not a policy of the roads, 
but of the brotherhoods. The 
unions have always held that 
the oldest employees should 
have the “breaks.” This sys- 
tem of seniority grew into the 
bumping system. At every 
place where railroad men 
gather, the names of em- 
ployees of the road and the 
date when they went to work 
are published for the men to 
consult when they have to 
bump someone. 

If an engineer, Dave Pe- 
ters, learns that the road is 
going to take off his train, he 
goes to the list to see where 
he can make room for him- 
self. He sees that Jimmy 
Smith, on No. 25, has been on 
the road five years less than 
he. Peters writes to a division 
official and asks for Jimmy 
Smith’s run. Smith is told 
about his bad luck and he 
goes to the list to see whom 
he can bump. If he happens to be the 
youngest hogger on the road he has 
to lay off. But he does not resent it, 
for he knows the brotherhood adopt- 
ed bumping as the fairest way of 
passing jobs around. 

Promotions also work by senior- 
ity. When a good job is open, a no- 
tice appears on the bulletin board. 
The men are asked to bid for it. All 
the employees in the department 
can bid, but the man with the long- 
est service will get the job, provided 
he is qualified. Usually he is given a 
trial, and if he can’t ‘make good he 
has to move back to his old job. 


Six-Hour Day? 

In order to meet unemployment 
without forcing out all the young 
men, the brotherhoods have pro- 
posed a six-hour day and time and a 
half for overtime. They argue that 
if this were adopted, more men 
would be put to work—perhaps up 
to a third more. The railroads point 
out, however, that they could not 
grant a six-hour day without re- 
naking all time schedules, which is 
‘mpractical. Instead of putting more 
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men on, they would have to work the 
men overtime. That would raise 
those men’s salaries about a third 
and would not benefit men out of 
work. 

The railroads now have a payroll 
of almost two billion dollars a year. 
(In 1926, it was nearly three bil- 
lion). Wages are the largest item in 
the total cost of running the rail- 
roads. Forty-five cents out of every 
railway dollar goes into the pay en- 
velopes of railway workers. Conse- 
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This chart shows the division of the total 1,065,624 
employees of the nation’s Class | railroads in 1936, by 
types of workers. The upper figure indicates the num- 
ber of employees in each class, the lower, the average 
annual wage paid to employees in each classification. 


quently, any change in the men’s 
wages has a tremendous effect upon 
railroad finances. The proposed 
change to a six-hour day would add 
about a half billion dollars to the 
companies’ running expenses. In the 
end, the roads would have to raise 
freight and passenger rates. Rather 
than pay higher rates, the public 
would turn to motor cars and boats 
for freighting and travel. The result 
might be bankruptcy for many rail- 
roads and increased unemployment. 

Another way of solving the un- 
employment problem is by means 
of unemployment insurance and 
pensions. The railroads were the 
pioneers in this kind of social se- 
curity in America. Since 1934 the 
question has bothered the brother- 
hoods and the railroads. At that time 
Congress passed the first Railway 
Pension Act. This bill was unsatis- 
factory and it was amended to de- 
crease the payments made both by 
the companies and by employees. 
The present law provides that each 
shall pay 2% percent of the tax 
which is set aside for pensions and 
insurance. By 1949 the amount will 
be increased to 31% percent. 
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The Pension System 


When the Social Security Act 
was passed by Congress, no provi- 
sion was made for railroad men be- 
cause they had already been wel] 
provided for. Indeed the highest- 
salaried men on the railroads can get 
a maximum pension of $120a month, 
instead of the $85 maximum which 
people under the Social Security Act 
will get. Men who have worked for 
the roads for 30 years can begin to 
draw a pension, even though 
they may be under 65. After 
65 they can retire and draw a 
pension based on their years 
of ervice. This will remove 
some of the older men and 
niake room for younger men 
now laid off. 

Still another unemploy- 
ment plan is a proposal by the 
unions to limit the length of 
freight trains to 70 cars. Thus 
the railroads would be 
obliged to run more trains 
and employ more men. The 
railroad managements object 
strongly to this. They say the 
greater expense caused by 
putting into effect such plans 
would harm both the compa- 
nies and the public. 

During the past vear the 
brotherhoods asked the rail- 
roads for a 20 percent in- 
crease in wages. In August, 
1937, nearly 750,000 men 
threatened to strike unless 
their demands were granted. 
They argued that their daily 
wages are now only a little above 
the 1920 figures, although “modern 
standards of living” have risen. 
After long discussion, the railroads 
and the men finally agreed on an 
increase of 40 cents a day for all 
employees. At that time, the rail- 
roads pointed out that their em- 
ployees are really the aristocrats of 
labor. The members of the big 
brotherhoods now earn an average 
of $45.40 a week, which is 60 per- 
cent more than the average wage 
of a factory worker who earns 
$18.00 a week. But of course there 
are wide differences between un- 
skilled track workers and the high- 
ly trained engineers. 

“What are my chances of getting 
ahead if I go into the railroads?” 
This is a question asked by hun- 
dreds of young men and women 
who are about to leave high school 
and college today. 

Railroad officials answer frankly 
that the chances for women are 
limited. There are fewer women In 
railroading than in most of the 
other industries. Those who are 
working in railroad offices do ste- 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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XXII— HOME, SWEETER HOME (Part II) 
By Gay Head 


“ UD gets in my hair,” com- 

B plains Romeo, “always 

blaming me because Mom 

says the room looks like a pig pen. 
It’s his room, too.” 

And yours, Romeo; and the best 
way of making brotherly or sisterly 
love come true is to play the game 
of choosing sides. Don’t be a snake 
in the gulley. Stay on your half of 
the alley and, if you and Bud must 
share the same room, you shouldn’t 
need a piece of chalk to mark the di- 
viding line. Keep your belongings 
within reach; but don’t reach for his. 
If Bud’s necktie looks better than 
yours, it’s probably because yours 
was thrown under the bed and his 
was hung on the tie rack. 

You Juliets can make your sister 
act either a song-and-dance act ora 
brush-and-comb fight. Keep your 
nose out of Sister’s business. She’ll 
tell you who wrote the letter lying 
on the desk, and, when you meet the 
author, that’s time enough to learn 
how he talks and writes. If you come 
to swords’ points over who’s to blame 
for untidy rooms, scattered clothes, 
or the disappearance of handker- 
chiefs and hats, study the plan of the 
house. Discover a nook or a cranny 
and, with Mother’s aid, call it a room 
of your own. 


Financial Fits 


Fit your clothes to the family 
pocketbook. If money doesn’t grow 
on trees, find out where and how it 
springs up. Talk it over with Dad. 
Ask for an allowance. It’ll be better 
than daily digging. And when you 
get a certain amount of clothes and 
luxuries, stick to it. The studio couch 
Mother has been eyeing in a store- 
window will become an antique be- 
fore she gets it, if you keep picking 
her pockets for pennies. 

If you and your Dad can’t make 
ends meet, look about for some extra 
coins. The money Mother pays the 
hired girl for weekly cleanings might 
well go into your purse, if you’ll don 
a dust cap and wield the broom; and 
you, Romeo, might take stock of the 
sign in the filling station, “Wash and 
Grease — $1.50.” Dad might even 
lend you his garden everalls for the 
occasion. 


Major Operations 


Be sure you have diagnosed the 
case of your family fevers before you 
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perform any major operations. Is it 
a dangerous disease or merely a 
childish flare-up? If you and your 
family are always at odds about the 
car, dates, clothes, the hot - water 
tank, and the biggest piece of pie, 
go into a huddle with yourself and 





























Ten bucks to the right of him, 
ten to the left, and Dad feels like 
a rapidly falling stock market. 


reason the thing out. Then talk it 
over with the family or the guilty 
parties. You may see a new side to 
the situation. 


Take a Tonic 


If the family object to your hav- 
ing dates and you must slip out to 
meet Romeo, put yourself on good 
behavior as a preliminary measure. 
Take responsibility at home. Help 
Mother do the ironing, be up and at 
Dad’s specs before he knows he 
needs them. Make a hit with the 
family, then put the question. If they 
still say “No,” compromise by gain- 
ing permission to bring both boys 
and girls into your home. They’ll 
probably learn to like Romeo as well 
—almost as well as you do. Sooner 
or later you’ll win, if you plan a 
proper method of attack. 

But suppose your problem is vice 


versa. You’re ashamed of your fam- 
ily and home. Why? Who’s snobbish 
now? Is it because Margaret Jour- 
dain’s family have a two-car garage, 
a grand piano, and silken gowns? 
Are these things worth more to you 
than character, honesty, and con- 
geniality? Perhaps if you spent less 
money trying to do everything Mar- 
garet does, Mother could have a new 
hat, Dad a new car, and the living 
room a new sofa. Are you so sure 
the Jourdains are tops, anyhow? Af- 
ter all, you only see them when they 
have on their company manners, 
and a crystal chandelier gleaming 
through the window doesn’t mean 
that all is sweetness and 
light inside. : 
If you’re ashamed of 
the family feud break- 
ing out when you’re en- 
tertaining ¢ wis, do a 
little detective job and 
find out why the bick- 
ering. Maybe Mother’s 
overdraft at the bank is 
hanging on your back. 
Perhaps Dad’s staying 
at the club so late and 
causing Mother’s worry 
is because he can’t read 
the editorial page to the 
tune of hot music. If so, 
you have been a partner 
in crime, without know- 
ing it. Clear your name 
and the family’s face. It 
may be fun to fool your- 
self and shift the blame, 
but it’s more fun to fix it. 


Consultation 

You'll never be a thoroughbred 
outside the stables unless you are in 
the stall, so practice your good man- 
ners on the family. If they seem pig- 
gish or priggish at first, perhaps 
they’ll catch the disease of your no- 
ble efforts. But lend an ear—even an 
unwilling one—to their words of 
wisdom about your friends. Mothers 
and fathers, sisters and brothers, 
sometimes know best. Defend your 
friends, yes; but don’t die an unnat- 
ural death by mistake. Bud may see 
Romeo without the roseate hue, and 
Julie’s eyes may change color under 
the scrutiny of Sister’s knowing 
glance. The family may be wrong, 
of course; ask them to reserve judg- 
ment until you bring your friends 
into your home. Then the verdict 
may be in your favor, or you may 
decide to drop the case. 





HE following sentences are 

based upon the contents of 

the last eight issues of Scho- 
lastic,including this one. In the space 
before each sentence, write the in- 
itial which precedes the phrase that 
you think is the wrong ending. For 
example, with the sentence below, 
you would write the letter C in the 
open space. 

( ) George Washington had the 
reputation of regularly (A) taking 
a bath. (B) telling the truth. (C) 
riding in an airplane. (D) going to 
church. (4:23) 

At the end of the sentence, the 
numeral before the colon stands for 
the issue in which the information is 
found. The numeral following the 
colon gives the page. 

Now remember, check the WRONG 
ending. 

Answers on page 45. 


( ) Among the reasons American 
Education Week was celebrated this 
year was to (A) show that people 
must always continue to learn. (B) 
study what it costs to run a school and 
how the money may be raised. (C) 
campaign for world peace. (D) pro- 
mote the spread of band music. (9:2) 

( ) When the average American 
feels like reading something, the odds 
are very much in favor of his pinning 
his eyes on (A) a book. (B) a news 
story. (C) a magazine article or story. 
(D) an advertisement. (10:11) 

( ) In the four years since the re- 
peal of the national prohibition of the 
sale of liquor, there has been an in- 
crease in (A) drunken driving. (B) 
alcoholism. (C) bootlegging. (D) rev- 
enues. (11:2) 

( ) Whenever you are called upon 
to pass judgment on the regulation of 
farm production and marketing, you 
hate to bear in mind the effect upon 
food prices of (A) bumper crops. (B) 
crop failures. (D) foreign markets. 
(E) food imports. (F) city wage lev- 
els. (G) monopolistic distribution. (H) 
federal housing. (12:11 and 11:25-S) 

( ) If ever you take part in a pro- 
duction of Mary of Scotland by Max- 
well Anderson, there is a reasonable 
chance that you may be cast as (A) 
Arvel. (B) Elizabeth. (C) Bothwell. 
(D) Rizzio. (15:19) 

( ) Among the new books pub- 
lished this season, you may have read 
reviews of (A) Middletown in Transi- 
tion. (B) Captains Courageous. (C) 
The Folklore of Capitalism (D) A 
Dictionary of Slang. (16:26-E) 


READING AND WRITING 
(Not in Social Studies Edition) 
Check the WRONG endings. 
( ) A line you may remember 
from The Fall of the City by Archi- 





How to Go Wrong (in One Lesson) 


Scholastic Mid-Year Review Test 





bald MacLeish is (A) The people in- 
vent their oppressors. (B) Year after 
year, the loud sea encroaching. (C) 
The free will fight for their freedom. 
(D) There’s nothing in this world 
worse .. . than doing the strong man’s 
will. (9:17) 

( ) A novelist who is also an ac- 
complished poet is (A) Sinclair Lewis 
(B) Stephen Crane (C) Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (D) Hervey Allen. 
(10:19 and 4) 

( ) Even if it was a Christmas 
present, you had a wonderful time 
reading Edna Ferber’s novel (A) Cim- 
arron. (B) Show Boat. (C) So Big. 
(D) Parnassus on Wheels. (11:19) 

( ) The line you can always chime 
in on when they are singing Home on 
the Range is (A) The red man was 
pressed from this part of the West. 
(B) If swift you would rise, be honest 
and wise. (C) Their flickering camp- 
fires burn. (D) Like a maid in a heav- 
enly dream. (12:17) 

( ) A saying of William Byrd ‘II, 
the salty ancestor of Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, was (A) Far more seemly were 
it to have thy studie full of bookes 
than thy pursse full of mony. (B) A 
good traveler never utters the least 
complaint. (C) No one needs despair 
of his daily bread in the woods, whose 
faith is but half as large as his stom- 
ach. (D) A sprightly lover is the most 
prevailing missionary that can be sent 
among these or any other infidels. 
(13:21) 

( ) If anyone should ask you, an 

example of a newspaper columnist is 
(A) Dorothy Thompson, (B) Hey- 
wood Broun, (C) Laurence Housman, 
(D) Hugh S. Johnson. (14:24) 
.€ ) You can borrow money at a 
reasonably low rate of interest 
through (A) friends and relatives, 
(B) a building and loan society, (C) 
a credit union, (D) a pawn shop, (E) 
an insurance policy, (F) a commer- 
cial bank. (13:30) 

( ) The important news stories of 
1937 included (A) Japan’s renewed 
invasion of China. (B) the growth of 
labor organization. (C) the round- 
the-world flight of Wiley Post. (D) 
the business slump. (14:10) 

( ) People who are fond of docu- 
mentary films enjoy seeing movies 
like (A) The River (B) The March 
of Time (C) Tovarich (D) The Plow 
That Broke the Plains (E) Drifters. 
(15: 25-S) 

( ) The late Don Marquis was a 
gentleman and a scholar and (A) a 
Spanish grandee. (B) the author of 
archy and mehitabel. (C) no mean 
poet. (D) a writer of short stories. 
(16:6) 

( ) The writing and performance 
of short plays his been encouraged by 
the growth of (A) radio. (B) unem- 
ployment. (C) television. (D) double 
feature movies. (E) non-commercial 
theatrical productions. (15:21-E) 












TOIL AND TROUBLE 
(Not in English Edition) 
Check the WRONG endings. 


( ) Although you may not know 
much of world affairs, when anyone 
mentions Australia you can always 
say with confidence (A) that a small 
section of its population own vast 
areas used for wool - growing sheep, 
(B) It had no federal government un- 
til 1901. (C) Its public utilities, rajj- 
ways, and communications are state- 
owned and state-managed. (D) It has 
not a single good harbor on the con- 
tinent. (9:25) 

( ) The former German colonies 
in Africa now controlled by the Brit- 
ish Empire include (A) Togoland. 
(B) The Cameroons. (C) Tangan- 
yika. (D) German Southwest Africa. 
(13:13) 

( ) The big problems facing the 
Mexican government include (A) re- 
capture of properties held by foreign- 
ers. (B) Distribution of land. (C) De- 
velopment of native industry. (D) na- 
tional defense. (10:13) 

( ) You may reasonably suspect 
that you are being subjected to prop- 
aganda when you hear someone (A) 
warning against fascists, reds, royal- 
ists, aliens, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
or tories. (B) announcing a dispatch 
from a government-controlled news 
agency. (C) reading a list of telephone 
numbers quietly to himself. (D) per- 
sistently repeating some catch-phrase, 
such as the one about the Have and 
Have-Not nations. (12:25) 

( ) The question of Philippine in- 
dependence involves, among many 
other factors, (A) the three-cornered 
rivalry between domestic beet-sugar 
growers, American investors in Cuba, 
and American owners of Philippine 
plantations for the U. S. market. (B) 
Our responsibility to defend the Phil- 
ippines from a Japanese conquest. 
(C) The conversion of the islanders 
to Christianity. (D) The use of the 
islands as a naval base for the opera- 
tion of our fleet in the Pacific. (14-25) 

( ) If you had a job working for 
Henry Ford, it could easily be in (A) 
a Kentucky coal mine. (B) a Denver 
sales agency. (C) a Vermont granite 
quarry. (D) an Atlanta assembly 
plant. (E) a Michigan lumber camp. 
(F) a Canadian parts factory. (G) a 
North Michigan iron mine. (H) 2 
Great Lakes barge. (15:15) 

( ) Asurvey of the people of your 
county, if it represents the usual 
American scene, would show that dur- 
ing the past year, (A) one-tenth were 
subjected to a general physical exam- 
ination. (B) A fifth received treat- 
ment or a check-up by 2 dentist. (C) 
Half of them had.to see a doctor about 
one illness or another. (D) Nine- 
tenths of them were well able to af- 
ford adequate health protection. 
16: 29-S) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Chinese Plan Renewed 
Resistance to Japan 


Although the victorious Japanese 
army continued to set up “indepen- 
dent” governments in various sec- 
tions of China, this nation of 400,- 
000,000 grimly mobilized its man- 
power for a determined war against 
Japan. Most leading Chinese politi- 
cians would have nothing to do with 
Japan’s “Charlie McCarthy” govern- 
ments and were rallying to the sup- 
port of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
and Finance Minister H. H. Kung, 
new head of China’s governing coun- 
cil. (Schol., Jan. 15, p. 13-S.) 

Cities and towns outside Japanese 
areas are Swarming with recruits and 
China expects to have eighty divi- 
sions resisting Japan by spring. Re- 
ports say Japan’s plans to attack 
Canton, important southern port, 
may be delayed because of the need 
to reinforce troops in the north. Fur- 
thermore, news from Tokyo says that 
war expenses are leaping to new 
heights and finances are getting 
more strained. Generals admit that 
China’s “Red Napoleon,’ General 
Chu Teh was giving them trouble in 
the Northern province of Shansi and 
communication lines had been cut in 
many places by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Meanwhile, Chinese and Japa- 
nese troops were fighting a critical 
battle for the control of the Lunghai 
Railway, China’s main east - west 
road. Control of this line would give 
Japan a chance to push 300 miles 
southward to Hankow, one of China’s 
temporary capitals. 

Japanese activity in Shanghai con- 
tinued to stir up British and Ameri- 
can opposition. New rules for the 
policing and control of Shanghai 
threaten to wipe out British and 
American interests in the Shanghai 
International Settlement. Three for- 
eign cable companies in the Settle- 
ment were occupied by Japanese 
censors, who began to control all 
news dispatches. General Telfer- 
Smollett, commanding British troops 
in Shanghai, accused Japanese troops 
of beating up two British officers and 
warned Japan that further attacks 
might “result in the gravest conse- 
quences.” Japanese government offi- 
cials said they had no information 
concerning the attack, but it is in- 
creasingly evident that the govern- 
ment has little control over military 
leaders, and the more conservative 
military leaders-are having trouble 
restraining “hot-headed” officers and 
troops from trampling on foreign 
rights in China. 
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Mexico Continues Drive On 
Foreign Oil Companies 


President Cardenas of Mexico has 
taken a drastic step in his campaign 
to gain control over Mexican land 
and industry that is owned by for- 
eign companies. (Schol., Nov. 20, 
1937, p. 13-S.) He is preparing to 
sweep aside an oil agreement that 
the late U. S. Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow made with the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1928. It had guaranteed 
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American possession of oil lands op- 
erated before the 1917 constitution 
went into effect. The constitution had 
demanded government ownership of 
all industry. The agreement was 
broken by the President’s demand 
that the foreign oil companies pay 
the government very high royalties 
for the use of Mexican oil lands. The 
long - standing dispute between the 
government and oil companies over 
workers’ wages also threatens to 
cause the loss of foreign investments 
in Mexico. 

A week before the President’s lat- 
est move against foreign companies, 
the Mexican Labor Board ordered 
the oil companies to pay 18,000 strik- 
ing workers a 33 per cent wage in- 
crease. The companies said flatly that 
they could not and would not meet 
this demand. Several British and 
American refineries in Tampico were 
closed down. Finally the Labor Board 
agreed to delay its demands until the 
Mexican Supreme Court passes on 
the dispute. 

The United States government has 
sought assurances that Mexico’s oil 
program would be slowed down. The 
importance of continued U. S.-Mex- 





ican friendship can be understood 
better if one reads the story on our 
silver buying policy ‘in this issue. 
United States’ purchases of Mexican 
silver the past year have provided 
that government with 13 per cent of 
its income and the abandonment of 
this silver policy would.work great 
hardships on Mexico. 

Although the United States used 
to meddle in Mexican affairs, under 
Hoover and the New Deal we have 
adopted a “good neighbor policy” 
toward Mexico. But if American oil 
companies encounter more difficul- 
ties there will be increasing demands 
for the U. S. to put pressure on 
President Cardenas. The abandon- 
ment of our agreement to continue 
buying Mexican silver may be the 
first step advocated to force a change 
in Mexico’s present policy. 


Japan’s “Floating Canneries”’ 
Arouse Alaskan Fishermen 


Although the sharp United States 
protests to Japan over the sinking of 
the gunboat Panay have occupied . 
much public attention, another more 
serious U. S.-Japan dispute has been 
dragging on for two years. This con- 
cerns Japanese fishing off the coast of 
Alaska. 

Japanese “floating canneries,” 
which catch salmon and then can 
them right on the boat, have been 
operating off the Alaskan coast for 
several years. It is admitted that 
their actions are legal because the 
boats remain outside the three mile 
limit and do not come under Ameri- 
can law for that reason. But this fish- 
ing takes vast numbers of young 
salmon before they reach the breed- 
ing age and threatens to ruin the sal- 
mon industry in a few more years. 
This method of fishing is forbidden 
to citizens of the United States and 
Canada. 

Alaskan fishing companies are an- 
gered because fishing is this Terri- 
tory’s most important industry, with 
an annual production of $30,000,000. 
The United States government com- 
plained to Japan in 1936, but the 
complaint was ignored. The govern- 
ment is preparing to ask Japan to 
obey the present U. S.-Canadian law 
protecting salmon breeding. A strong 
protest cannot be made by the United 
States since Japanese ships operate 
outside our territorial waters. But 
fishing experts hope that Japan will 
realize that these “floating can- 
neries” not only damage Alaskan 
fishing but will soon ruin the whole 
industry, the Japanese included. 
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wusiness Recession Upsets 
wudget Estimates 


Uncle Sam’s “housekeeping ex- 
penses” for 1938 and 1939 show little 
tendency to decline. His budget for 
the 1938 fiscal year ending next June 
30, as announced by President Roose- 
velt early in January, shows that 
outgo of funds will exceed in- 
come by $1,088,100,000. The total 
national debt at the end of the 
year will be over thirty-seven 
billion dollars. Continuing this 
“study in red ink,” the President 
said the excess of:outgo over in- 
come would drop to $949,400,000 
for the fiscal year 1939, begin- 
ning July 1, 1938. But the total 
national debt will rise above 
thirty-eight billion dollars, and 
may go higher if business stays 
in a slump. 

Let’s translate the above fig- 
ures into minutes and days. The 
1938 budget calls for the expen- 
diture of $13,450 a minute dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. On a 
daily basis the government spent 
$20,966,000 a day for the past six 
months. For the next six months 
it will spend an average of $19,- 
710,000 daily. And during the 
1939 fiscal year it will spend an 
estimated $19,367,000 a day. 
However, our ‘“‘peacetime war 
on the depression” has not been as 
costly. as a real war. During the 
World War the nations were blowing 
up an estimated $1,000,000 a minute 
fighting Germany. 

Emphasizing that the government 
must continue to provide work relief 
for those who are unemployed, the 
President requested one billion for 
relief—one-third less than last year’s 
amount. But he added that a further 
drop in business would cause an in- 
crease in government relief spend- 
ing. Still hoping to pare down ex- 
penses in other items of the budget, 
he recommended a slash of over a 
half billion in road building, harbor 
improvement, conservation, and 
building construction funds. This 
suggestion caused a “cat and dog 
fight” in Congress. Congressmen 
spend a lot of time getting govern- 
ment money for local improvements. 
They know it helps them to hold 
office, and even those Congressmen 
who advocate economy don’t want 
their pet spending projects touched. 
Senator Robert LaFollette, Wiscon- 
sin Progressive, declares, however, 
that higher taxation and continued 
government relief spending is neces- 
sary to check the business slump. 
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President Ponders Next Step 
to Fight Business Slump 


What steps will President Roose- 
velt take to halt the business reces- 
sion before it becomes a major de- 
pression? News reports indicate two 
courses of action. He has hinted that 
business will be asked to “sit around 
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the council table” and plan future 


' policies. And if this doesn’t work sat- 


isfactorily, a drive will-be made to 
place. more government regulations 
on. big business. 

Step number one involves the 
planning of industrial production so 
that over - production won’t cause 
factories to shut down. This hints of 
the NRA codes of 1933 under which 
business was allowed to combine and 
regulate prices on the promise that 
they would raise the wages of work- 
ers. Studies show that many big busi- 
nessmen took this opportunity to 
control prices and production by mo- 
nopolies, and that prices went up so 
fast that wage increases did not keep 
pace. This trend ‘caused a drastic 
slump. The President is not expected 
to revive NRA, but he wants busi- 
ness to stop monopolistic price-fixing 
and other abuses that tend to cut 
production and keep men out of 
work. If business doesn’t cooperate, 
the President has a “big stick” be- 
hind the door. This is step number 
two: 

It involves a re-writing of anti- 
trust laws in order to curb monopo- 
lies that “restrain trade.” In the past 
the Supreme Court has hampered 
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government anti-trust drives by de- 
claring that some “restraint of trade” 
is not illegal if it isn’t “unreasonable 
restraint.” This has put the burden 
of proof on the government. But if 
big monopolies cannot be broken up 
the government may seek means of 
controlling them. This follows the 
old slogan—‘“If you can’t beat ’em, 
join ’em.” It also recognizes the 
fact that some businesses oper- 
ate better in big units, but should 
be controlled in the public inter- 
est, just as railroad rates and 
business practices are governed 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

While businessmen were trav- 
eling to Washington to give a 
special Senate Unemployment 
Committee their reasons for the 
business recession, one bright 
spot was noted in the news. Steel 
mill activity jumped 33 per cent 
in two days. Steel officials said 
the gain was caused by the filling 
of orders for shipment “after the 
first of the year.” It may mean 
that business conditions will im- 
prove rapidly. Officials are, how- 
ever, “keeping their fingers 
crossed.” 





States Fight for 
Silver Program 


A study of the silver-buying policy 
of the United States Treasury gives 
one an interesting view of how various 
groups in Congress work for their own 
interests. 

For years the Congressmen from the 
Western silver producing states— 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Montana, and Arizona—have 
demanded that the government “do 
something for silver.” In 1933 the 
Treasury was ordered to buy silver un- 
til our metal reserves (which back up 
our paper money) contained an ounce 
of silver for every three ounces of gold. 
In 1935 the Treasury price for silver 
was set at 77.57 cents an ounce al- 
though foreign silver could have been 
bought for about 45 cents. 

Why was this costly policy followed? 
Silver states said it was necessary to 
give aid to the silver mining industry. 
They also said it would increase our 
trade with China, whose money was 
then based on silver. What has been the 
result? High silver prices drained sil- 
ver out of China and forced her to stop 
using it as the basis for her paper 
money. Mexico, the largest silver-pro- 
ducing nation, profited from the high 
price, but it also makes that nation de- 
pendent upon our continued silver 
buying. Attempts to change our policy 
have met bitter resistance, but the 
President took a step in that direction 
by lowering the price to 64.64 an ounce. 
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Supreme Court Upholds PWA 
Power Plant Loans 


The New Deal was given a pleas- 
ant surprise a fortnight ago by the 
Supreme Court. In a unanimous 
opinion, read by conservative Asso- 
ciate Justice George Sutherland, the 
Court said the Public Works Admin- 
istration had the right to lend money 
to cities for the construction of elec- 
tric power plants. A few days after 
reading this important opinion, Jus- 
tice Sutherland retired from the 
Court, giving the President a chance 
to appoint a New Deal sympathizer 
and establish a “‘liberal’’ majority. 

This “go ahead” signal from the 
Supreme Court opened the way for 
the construction of 61 public power 
projects at a cost of $146,917,808. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who is PWA administrator, 
said work would be speeded in order 
to help halt the rapid rise of unem- 
ployment caused by the present re- 
cession. 

In order to force privately owned 
utilities to charge “fair” rates, the 
New Deal authorized the PWA to 
lend money to cities that wanted to 
build their own plants and compete 
with existing private electric compa- 
nies. The private companies objected 
to this competition and said it would 
ruin them. They have blocked the 
PWA projects for two and a half 
years by obtaining court orders. 
(Schol., Dec. 11, 1937, p. 15-S.) 

The PWA drive is one of three of- 
fensives that the New Deal is con- 
ducting to lower electric rates and in- 
crease use of electricity. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has built dams 
and power plants which act as “yard- 
sticks” to see if private power rates 
are fair. The TVA program is being 
attacked in the Federal Courts and 
will probably reach the Supreme 
Court, for a final decision, late in 
1938. The third drive concerns the 
methods used in determining electric 


rates. Rates are based on the cost of 
making electricity and the value of 
the private companies’ property. But 
there are two ways of determining 
the value of this property. Since 1898 
the Supreme Court has upheld the 
utilities’ use of “reproduction cost” 
in fixing property values. This means 
that the cost of “rebuilding” the 
company property at present-day 
costs is used to fix total value. Since 
prices are higher today than they 
were when the company’s property 
was built, the use of “reproduction 
cost” makes power rates higher. 
Therefore, the New Deal opposes this 
method and wants utilities to use the 
“prudent investment” method of fix- 
ing values. In short, property values 
would be determined by the actual 
cost of the property when it was ac- 
quired. Obviously, this method 
would lower rates. The President has 
tried either to persuade or compel 
utilities to accept the “prudent in- 
vestment method.” (Schol, Dec. 4, 
1937, p. 15-S.) A fortnight ago the 
Supreme Court gave him some aid by 
sending a rate case back to a lower 
federal court, and instructing the 
court to ignore “reproduction costs” 
in determining whether the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company’s rates 
were fair. 


Jobless Census Figures Raise 
Question of Accuracy 


Here is a problem for you. Let X 
stand for the unknown quantity—in 
this case ““X”’ is the number of jobless 
in the nation. Here are the facts: Fig- 
ures released by John D. Biggers, di- 
rector of our first National Unem- 
ployment Census, show that in mid- 
November, 1937,:between 7,800,000 
and 10,800,000 persons were out of 
work. These totals include 2,001,877 
persons on government relief rolls, 
including the Public Works Admin- 
istration, CCC, and the National 
Youth Administration, which aids 
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students. When a house - to - house 
count of the unemployed in sample 
areas showed that 28 per cent of the 
jobless did not send in their report 
cards, the original figure of 7,800,000 
was increased to 10,800,000. Offhand, 
you might say that it’s now easy to 
find X. But to make it interesting let 
us consider some “catch questions”: 

1. How accurate are these fig- 
ures? Director Biggers stresses the 
“obvious fact’ that the present busi- 
ness recession has greatly increased 
unemployment totals. This means, 
according to critics, that the figures 
are already out of date. 

2. How do you define unemploy- 
ment? Do all those who registered as 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE THE HOUSE 


“unemployed” really need work? 
Our last national consus of 1930 
showed the number of “gainful 
workers” to be 48,829,920. Children, 
housewives, and the aged, of course, 
are not considered “gainfully em- 
ployed,” but they aren’t “unem- 
ployed” either unless they suddenly 
decide they want to hunt a job. 
Would it have been better to have 
asked all “employed” people to reg- 
ister? These points tend to confuse 
the facts obtained by the recent cen- 
sus. Frank Persons of the United 
States Employment Service, told a 
special Senate Unemployment Com- 
mittee that his rolls showed only 
4,168,000 persons seeking jobs. The 
monthly report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates 
the jobless at 7,585,000, an increase 
of 1,222,000 over October, 1937. 

3. What use will be made of these 
figures? Biggers’ report has increased 
demands in Congress for more gov- 
ernment relief spending. The New 
Deal’s critics say the census is a blow 
to the President. But it recalls that 
the jobless totaled at least 13,000,000 
in 1933. 
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From the Staten Island Advance 
THE NEW WAILING WALL! 


Arabs, Jews Assail British 
Delays on Palestine 


A hornet’s nest of criticism has 
been stirred up by the British gov- 
ernment’s latest attempt to solve the 
bitter Arab-Jewish conflict in Pales- 
tine (Schol., Oct. 16, p. 16-S.) The 
latest announcement says that at- 
tempts will be made to meet Arab 
objections to the “partition” scheme 
brought forth last July by the Peel 
Commission. This scheme provided 
for the creation of independent Jew- 
ish and Arab states and a small Brit- 
ish controlled area around Jerusa- 
lem, with a corridor to the sea. 

The government report which 
hinted that another commission 
might be appointed, involving fur- 
ther long delays, was assailed by 
both Arabs and Jews as “just anoth- 
er ambiguous British document, say- 
ing nothing and solving nothing.” 
Arabs insist that rights of self-gov- 
ernment be given them and they 
don’t want to lose any -territory 
through a “partition scheme.” The 
Jews look to Ralestine as a “national 
home” for refugees from persecution 
in Germany and other European na- 
tions. They want Britain to curb 
Arab violence and restore order so 
business and immigration can come 
back to normal. 

Evidence of Italian efforts to stir 
up further Arab unrest in Palestine 
has made the British more cautious 
about dividing Palestine into Arab 
and Jewish states. Britain and Italy 
are now engaging in a “war in the 
air,” in which rival radio broadcasts 
are sent out in an effort to influence 
Arab opinion. This pleases the Arabs 
because both nations are now dis- 
tributing free radios. According to 
reports, Italy won the first battle in 
the “war in the. air” because her 





broadcast featured «n Arab crooner, 
who is popular throughout the Near 
East. 


Britain Pushes Re-Armament; 
Shakes-Up Army Command 


Great Britain is making strenuous 
efforts to strengthen her army, navy 
and air force. A seven billion dollar 
armament program has been started 
and she is leading the world in the 
construction of new warships. As a 
further step, youthful Secretary of 
State for War Leslie Hore-Belisha 
has completed a drastic shake-up of 
the Army Council, which will place 
younger men in charge of Britain’s 
military forces. 

Many jokes have been told about 
the average, old-time, British Gen- 
eral’s opposition to almost any 
change to more modern methods. 
Furthermore, promotion to higher 
rank has been based on age and not 
merit, and lower class Englishmen 
have not been allowed to become of- 
ficers. To correct these conditions the 
new War Secretary has opened the 
officer rank to lower class men, in- 
creased officer pay, and ruled that 
appointments will be based on merit, 
not age. In appointing Major General 
Viscount Gort, 51, the new chief of 
staff, the War Secretary passed up 
fifty older Generals. Nicknamed “The 
Tiger,’ General Gort won Britain’s 
highest military decoration — the 
Victoria Cross—as a Colonel during 
the World War. 

Opposition to army life has caused 
a shortage of 1,000 officers and 12,000 
men and War Secretary Hore-Be- 
lisha is now offering extra pay, extra 
meals, extra time off, and other re- 
wards, in order to fill up these gaps 
in the ranks. As a former Minister of 
Transportation, Hore-Belisha did an 
excellent job of untangling London’s 
traffic problem, and British observ- 
ers hope he can do the same for the 
army. 


Rebels’ Counter-Attack 
Fails at Teruel 


Reports of the savage fighting for 
possessions of Teruel, indicate that 
both sides in the Spanish Civil War 
follow the policy of “admitting no 
losses and claiming everything.” Af- 
ter the Loyalists captured Teruel in 
a surprise attack, General Franco 
massed hundreds of heavy guns and 
planes on a twenty-five mile front 
and began a drive to re-capture the 
town and rescue isolated Rebel 
groups. The conflict, carried on in 
zero weather amid heavy snow drifts, 
developed into a “Battle of Nations.” 
Italian, Spanish fascist, Moorish, and 
Foreign Legion troops faced Spanish 
Loyalists, and the crack Interna- 


tional Brigade of English, Ameri- 
cans, French, German and Italian 
anti-fascists and other nationalities 
in a desperate struggle. Italy landed 
4,000 more “volunteers” to bolster 
up Franco’s army. 

After the Rebels celebrated the 
“capture” of Teruel, Herbert Mat- 
thews of the N. Y. Times made a 
risky trip to the Loyalist lines and 
reported them in possession of the 
town. This journey was made shortly 
after an exploding shell had killed 
one British and two American news- 
papermen, including Edward Neil of 
the Associated Press. Finally, both 
sides admitted that the battle of Te- 
ruel had been deadlocked, with the 
Loyalists holding most. of this impor- 
tant town. 


Roumanian Dictatorship 
Opens Drive On Jews 


Premier Octavian Goga’s newly 
formed government in Roumania is 
moving rapidly down the road to a 
fascist dictatorship similar to that in 
Germany. (Schol., Jan. 15, p. 13-S,) 
A former poet, and leader of the pro- 
German and anti-Jewish National 
Christian party, Goga was appointed 
Premier by King Carol although his 
party polled only nine per cent of 
the votes in the recent election. Ger- 
many and Italy hailed the new gov- 
ernment, while France and Britain 
expressed concern over the Rou- 
manian drift away from its French 
alliance. (See page 9.) 

Premier Goga has begun a harsh 
program against the Jews, who num- 
ber 1,500,000 and are prominent in 
trade, finance and the professions. 
Laws will deprive many Jews of 
their citizenship, confiscate Jewish 
landholdings and curtail the rights 
of Jewish professional men and 
traders. 





Homan in Brooklyn Citieen 
“TELL "EM OUR SIDE IS WINNING” 
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OLIVER BEAN 


A Sketch for Radio Broadcasting 


ANNOUNCER: 


UR scene is the New York test studio 

of a large motion picture company 
where young discoveries are first photo- 
graphed to determine their screen pos- 
sibilities. Cameras, lights and scenery 
litter the large room which is deserted 
except for a little man who sits stiffly on 
a chair in one of the corners. He is ob- 
viously nervous, for his eyes flit uneasily 
about the tangle of movie equipment and 
when the door opens to admit a lovely 
young girl, he scrambles awkwardly to 
his feet. She approaches him, smiling. ... 


Jutie (Fading in): Excuse me. Are 
you Mr. Bean? 

Onan: Ob... ef... 
Yes! I’m Mr. Bean. 

Jute: I’m Julie Dressler. I believe 
were going to do a scene together. 
(Pause) Am I right? 

OutveR: I’m sorry . ..I mean I get 
confused here. How do you do! 

Ju.tie: How do you do. I don’t blame 
you for getting upset. It is a frighten- 
ing place. Has Mr. Gompers been here 
et? 

4 OuiverR: Mr. Gompers? Now let me 
see... Gompers ... Gompers. Who...? 

Jutie: He’s casting head — stocky 
man, small moustache—in charge of 
tests for Saul Goldbin. 

Ouiver: Yes, of course. How slow of 
me—he’s the one I saw. Yes, of course. 
Very sorry. 

Juiz: Well, has he been here? 

OLIvER: Who? Mr. Gompers? Oh no 
—I haven’t seen him. 

JuLie: Well I suppose he’ll be late. 
But this will be a good chance to run 
over our scene a few times. 

OuIver: Our scene? 

Juiz: Yes. 

Outver: Oh yes. Our scene . 
course. That would be splendid. 

Jute: You see this is my first test 
and I want to be very sure of the lines 
because once those cameras begin to 
turn and those lights go on, I’m afraid 
Pll get nervous and forget everything. 

Otiver: Oh! I’m so happy to hear 
you say that, Miss.. .? 

JuuieE: Dressler. Julie Dressler. 

Ottver: Of course, excuse me. But 
I'm so happy to hear that someone else 
feels the same way. I’ve been nervous 
for days—ever since last week when 
I got that call—and now I’m worse 
than ever. Look at my hands—my fin- 
gers? See? They’re jumping. And just 
feel my forehead. 

Jute: It’s burning. 

Ottver: Yes, it’s dreadful. I wonder 
Miss...er... Miss... ? 

Juuie: Dressler. 

OLIver: Miss Dressler, I wonder if 
we could call this off and do it some 
other time. Sometime when I’m feel- 
ing better. Tomorrow perhaps. Do you 
‘hink we could? (Sound: Door open) 


no. I mean 


‘Ot 





By Burgess Meredith 


Radio and other exhibition rights 
are retained by the author and the 
manuscript of “Oliver Bean” cannot 
be used in any way without his ex- 
press permission. 





“Quiet! Camera! Action! That’s the girl, 
Mr. Goldbin. Watch her on this take.” 


JULIE (Down): Ssssssh! Be quiet. 
Here comes Gompers. No, don’t post- 
pone it. We'll never get another test. 

GompPErS (Fading on): Hello there, 
Julie, my girl. Sorry to be late but I 
got some great news for you. Guess 
who’s here? 

JULIE: Why ...I don’t know, I’m 
sure, Mr. Gompers. 

GompEers: None other than the great 
Saul Goldbin himself. Just flew in 
from the coast. Those still pictures of 
yours got him all steamed up. He 
wants to see you make this test. 

JuLtreE: Sam Goldbin!! Here to see 
me... 

Gompers: Yes siree, baby. I told him 
you were good. Now he can see for 
himself. Hey, by the way, where’s 
Bean? Someone said he was here al- 
ready. 

JuLiE: This is Mr. Bean. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 17-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Gompers: What! 

Bean: H’ d’ j’ do? 

Gomprrs (Up): “WHAT!!” . 

BEAN (Down): H’do? 

Gompers: Say, what’s goin’ on here? 
I told my secretary to ask George Bean 
to do me the favor of helping you out 
on this test. And look what shows up. 
He ain’t George Bean. Say, who are 
you, Buddy? 

pean: Im ...er...Pm... 

JuLtie: Listen, Mr. Gompers. He’s 
frightened to death. His name is Bean, 
too. He told me a little while ago. 

Gompers: Can’t he talk? 

JuLIE: Certainly he can talk. We 
were just talking before you came in. 

Gompers: Well, how did he get 
here? 

JULIE: I don’t know...I...Isup- 
pose your secretary made a mistake. 

GompEeErs: Mistake? ... Sure! That’s 
what happened. That dumb dame! She 
called the wrong Bean. Now what are 
we going to do? Goldbin here from the 
coast. ... The crew comes on in fifteen 
minutes. . . . Honest that dame has 
pulled some bad ones but this wins 
prizes. Whatta mess, whatta mess! 

JuLIE: Could we postpone it, Mr. 
Gompers, until you get hold of the real 
George Bean? 

Gomprers: Postpone it! With the big 
boss here waiting to see you! He’d fire 
me like a skyrocket! And George Bean 
lives way out in the country—couldn’t 
get him here for hours. I swear, I don’t 
know what I’m gonna do. 

JuLtieE: Mr. Gompers. Maybe this 
chap can do it. You’ve rehearsed it, 
haven’t you, Mr. Bean? 

Bean: Rehearsed ...? Well, er... 

JULIE: Yes. See, he’s rehearsed it. 

Gompers: What’s he gonna do in it 
—pantomine? 

Jutie: He can act it. I’m sure he can, 
Mr. Gompers. We must try it. There’s 
nothing else to do. ; 

Gompers: I guess you’re right at 
that, Julie. We gotta do something. 
Have you had any experience, Mr. 
Bean? 

Bean: Experience? 

Gompers: Yeah. What experience 
have you had? 

Bean: I work at present for A. F. 
Blowhein. 

Gompers: Blowhein? 

Bean: In Jersey. It’s a dye works. 

Gompers (Groaning): Oh, my lord!! 
Julie, we’ll have to cancel the test. 

Jute: Please, Mr. Gompers. He’s 
got to do this test with me. It’s not 
fair. 

Gompers: I’m sorry, Julie, really... 
but this man’s never been on the 
stage. 

Bean: Pardon me. You will forgive 
me for speaking . . . but I have been. 

Gompers: Been what? 

Bean: On the stage. 
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Gompers: Well, well... . Supposing 
you tell us about it. 

BEAN: Well, it’s quite a story. You 
see, three years ago last month I had a 
vacation—ten days’ summer vacation. 
Now we get two weeks—but at that 
time it was only ten days. 

Gompers: Very kind of Mr. Blow- 
hein... to give you the time. 

BEAN: Yes, wasn’t it. Well, anyway, 
I went to visit an aunt of mine—my 
mother’s sister — whom my mother 
loved very much and asked me before 
she died to be kind to. Aunt Susie her- 
self died last year ... but as I was say- 
ing ... I’m sorry to be so rambling, 
but I suppose it’s because I’m ner- 
vous. 

JuLIE: You're lots better now. 

Bean: Oh, I am. Indeed I am. But 
to go on, Aunt Susie lived in Carlton, 
New York, beyond Albany, and while 
I was there I went to a fair the village 
firemen were holding. In one tent 
there was a magician. There were two 
or three hundred people there but re- 
gardless of that he picked me out—the 
magician did—and asked me to stand 
on the stage and help him with his 
tricks. 

GompEers: I see. 

Bean: Now, all my life I've been 
shy in meeting people and it’s very 
difficult, very difficult for me to talk 
to strangers. But that night I saw the 
lights and heard the excitement of the 
crowd and was allowed to hold the big 
silk handkerchief the magician gave 
me...and...andI began to feel all 
excited in my stomach and I could feel 
the hair on my head stiffen like when 
you step under an ice shower. 

Jute: Yes, I know exactly how you 
felt. 

Bean: You won’t believe it, but I 
wasn’t nervous! I was very excited 
but very free. That’s the only way I 
can say it—I was free. When he talked 
I answered him right back ... and 
very loud... and what I said was very 
funny because the people laughed. 

Gompers: I’ll bet they did. 

Bean: No. It’s not what you think. 
They didn’t laugh at me. It was what 
I said that amused them. That made 
my head tingle more and my stomach 
got warm and happy and then when 
he turned away to do a trick I winked 
at the audience and did a dance step 

. and they laughed some more and 
the poor magician... 

Gompers: You'll pardon this inter- 
ruption, Mr. Bean. But the time is get- 
ting short. Is that the extent of your 
experience? 

Bean: That was the end of my pro- 
fessional experience. But I must tell 
you that from then on I never gave up 
acting. I organized the Blowhein Dra- 
matic Club. 

Gompers: I knew it—I knew it! 

Bean: Yes, and we’ve been very 
earnest about our rehearsals and three 
times a year for the last two years we 
have performed before the friends and 
employees of the company. 

Jute: Mr. Gompers, don’t you think 
we ought to start? We should get 
through it at least once. 

Gompers: Okay. But first let me tell 
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BURGESS MEREDITH 


Burgess Meredith, who has recently been 
elected head of Actors’ Equity, is twenty- 
nine years old. He has played a variety 
of roles on the New York stage—all the 
way from the Dormouse and Tweedledee 
in Eva Le Galliene’s production of Alice 
in Wonderland, through the role of the 
tap-dancing sophomore in She Loves Me 
Not, to the leading parts in Maxwell An- 
derson’s three plays Winterset, High Tor, 
and the current The Star Wagon. Mr. 
Meredith and his actress wife, Margaret 
Perry, live on their three-acre farm at 
Mt. Ivy, jast up the Hudson River from 
New York. 








you, Mr. Bean. By the way, what’s 
your first name? 

Bean: Oliver. 

Gompers: It would be. Well, listen, 
Oliver. I am praying deeply and sin- 
cerely that you are good. Not for the 
sake of the test itself, but because this 
is one of those situations—one of those 
story-book things—that never hap- 
pens. But it’s here and let’s hope it 
works out. 

Bean: Thank you. 

Gompers: All right. Now let’s walk 
through it. You stand there, Oliver, 
behind that chair. You’re kinda short 
for her... but... oh, well, let’s go. 
You start Julie. 


JULIE 

“When we first came to this island 

I felt a comfort at being alone 

Just you and I—but now 

Well now—the articulate moon 
haunts me 

And when you play your fiddle 

The music makes me uneasy of my 
surroundings. 

Why is it?” 

Gompers: That’s your cue, Mr. Bean. 

Bean: My cue. Oh yes. Oh... I’m... 
er... gosh, I can hardly speak.... 

Jute: . You must try. Please, Mr. 
Bean. 

Gompers: Come on, Oliver. You can 
do it. Give him the last two lines, Julie 
“And when... 

JULIE 
“And when you play your fiddle 





The music makes me uneasy of my 
surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
BEAN 
“Oh time alters even here; 
Here where the sands seemed ageless 


before .. . before 
Gomprers: That’s right. Go on. Go on. 
BEAN 


“Here where the sands seemed ageless 
before our coming. 

(Sound: Door open, mumbling of 
voices in background) 

Gompers: Oh, good Lord! Here’s the 
crew. We'll have to start in a minute. 
Go on, Oliver. Go on. 

BEAN 
“So I'll confess that we were... we 
were wrong 
And the fate we thought we lost in the 
escaping wake 
And the...andthe...the... 
GOMPERS 
“And the varied sand... 
BEAN 
“And the varied sand, has reappeared 
And we are lonely again and sad again 
With the same misery .. . 

GotpBIN (Fading on): Well, well, 
Gompers. All ready to shoot! Let’s 
start. Time’s worth money. Let’s go! 

Gompers: Oh... yes, Mr. Goldbin. 
We're all set. (Up) Harry, your crew 
ready for a take? 

Harry (Off mike): All set, Mr. Gom- 
pers. 

Gompers: O. K. (Down) We don't 
waste any time around here, Mr. Gold- 
bin. 

GOLDBIN: That’s good, Gompers! 

Gompers (Up): Start the arcs! Light 
up! Turn ’em over! (Re-echoed off) 
(down) That’s the girl, Mr. Goldbin. 
Think she looks as good as the stills? 

Go.psBINn: Looks plenty good. But can 
she act? 

Gompers: Just watch her on this 
take. (Up) O.K. Shoot. (Re-echoed) 
(down) Don’t know who the mug is 
with her. Got let in by mistake. 

GoLpDBIN: That’s O.K. Not interested. 
Just want to watch her. 

Voice (Off): Quiet! Camera! Sticks! 
Action! 

JULIE 
“When we first came to this island 
I felt a comfort at being alone 
Just you and I—but now 
Well now—the articulate moon 
haunts me 
And when you play your fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy of my 


surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
(Pause) 
BEAN 


“Oh, Time alters even here —here 
where the sands 
Seemed ageless before our coming. 
So I'll confess that we were wrong. 
And the Fate ; 
We thought we’d lost in the escaping 
wake 
And the varied sand has re-appeared 
And we are lonely again and sad again 
With the same misery.” 
JULIE 
“And yet though we’ve encountered 
A new unhappiness—with no ship 
(Concluded on page 27-E) 
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A Day with Riua 


Glimpses of Unspoiled Folk in the South Seas 


coconut trees as Riua rises 
from her mat and shakes out her long 
dark hair. 

Riua lives on a coral island; an 
island shaped somewhat like a long 
doughnut, with sea water in the 
middle and a wreath of coral islets 
around it, covered with coconut 
palms. The name of the island is 
Napuka, and it is part of a large 
group of such islands called the 
Tuamotu, in the South Pacific ocean. 
Riua and her family have lived there 
all their lives. They are handsome 
people, with straight dark or reddish, 
wavy hair. 

Riua’s house is made of coconut 
leaves, woven together and tied on 
a frame of small logs. The floor is of 
white pebbles, small and even, and 
the mats, woven of leaves, lie on this 
floor. There is no other furniture. 
Riua’s pillow is a small round log of 
wood. 

Her father stands in the doorway 
and sniffs the wind, feeling its force 
and direction with his hands. He is 
thinking about the fishing he will do 
today. He doesn’t fish for sport; he 
fishes for a living. If he didn’t fish, 
he and Riua and the rest of the fam- 
ily wouldn’t have much to eat. Riua 
doesn’t call him Papa. She calls him 
by his name, Kararo, and her mother 
by her name, Tangia. 

Riua wraps her single garment 
more tightly around her. It is two 
yards of red cotton cloth with a de- 
sign of white flowers on it. Holding 
it behind her, she wraps it around 
her body, tucking one end in at the 
front and the other at the back, so 
that it makes a pretty skirt. Riua 
calls this garment a kareu. 

She folds her sleeping-mat neatly 
and puts it away in a corner. She 
combs her hair and washes her face 
and hands from a bucket of fresh 
water that she and her big sister 
Teroro have drawn from the well 
the night before. She dips up a little 
of the water with a coconut shell and 
rinses her mouth with it—for Riua 
has never even seen a toothbrush. 
“ag she goes outdoors to get break- 


HE morning light is just be- 
ginning to sift through the 


There isn’t much for breakfast on 
Riua’s island. The fish that was 
caught yesterday has mostly been 
eaten. But there are plenty of coco- 
nuts on the trees around her house. 
She picks up a long pole with a hook 
on the end, and hooks down some 
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By Clifford Gessler 


young coconuts. Her little sister Ma- 
ruia comes running, with a knife, al- 
most as long as she is, and the two 
girls chop the ends off the green coco- 
nuts and drink the cool, fresh juice. 
Then they cut the nuts in two and 
scoop out the soft, jellylike meat, us- 


ing a bit of the husk for a spoon. The 
pigs and chickens come grunting and 
cackling to pick the husks. 

Riua chops more coconuts for the 
chickens and pigs, and then goes to 
the well with her elder sister to get 
water for the washing. The well is a 
square stone enclosure in the center 
of the village, with a few inches of 
water in the bottom. They dip up the 
water in large coconut shells lowered 
by a string, and pour it into two old 
five gallon gasoline tins. Teroro hangs 
these on a pole and swings the pole 
over her shoulder, but Riua wants to 
help, so Teroro lets her take one end 
of the pole and hangs the tins in the 
middle. 

Teroro dips the clothes in water, 
1ubs them with a long yellow bar of 
soap from the Chinese store, and 
wrings them out, over and over, until 
they are clean. Then they lay the 
washed garments on the ground to 
ary, putting small stones on the cor- 
ners to hold them down. They can 
Go this, because the ground of Riua’s 
island is mostly stone—small broken 
pieces of coral, with almost no dirt 
that will come off on the clothes. 
Later Teroro will iron them with a 
charcoal iron, heated with burned 
coconut shells, using a mat laid on 
the ground for an ironing-board. 

Their mother comes out of the 
house, where she has been weaving a 
mat of long, narrow strips of the 





leaves of the fara tree. “We must 
clean up the yard today,” she says. 

It is a bare yard, with no grass, for 
grass does not grow well in the hard 
coral soil of Napuka. The back yard 
is coral pebbles; the front yard is 
partly covered with sand. Riua and 
her mother and sister brush and 
sweep the ground with long coconut 
fronds; they pick up the loose leaves 
and sticks, and rake up some of the 
loose pebbles. They gather the rub- 
bish in a large turtle shell. 

“Make a rope,” says Tangia. The 
two girls go to the smallest and 
youngest coconut tree, not yet too 
high to reach, and pull off some of 
the brown sheath, like burlap, that 
grows around the bases of the lower 
leaves. This they twist into a rope, 
tie the rope to the turtle shell, and 
drag away the sticks and stones in it. 

Riua’s friends come to help: Atera, 
Tiare, Natoma, Teponui. They drag 
the turtle shell to the beach, fill it 
with sand, and haul it back, then 
dump the clean white sand in the 
dooryard and smooth it over with 
coconut fronds. 

“Let’s go swimming,” says Tiare, 
and they all troop down the shady 
street to the lagoon. Without chang- 
ing clothes, for their single simple 
garments will dry quickly in the sun- 
shine, they wade into the shallow 
water, walking carefully on the 
sandy bottom so as not to step on 
sharp shells. The water is very blue 
in some places, green in the sandy 
shallows, dark over the coral. Here 
and there over its surface rise small 
rounded islets, bone-white under the 
sun. They are heaps of shells left by 
the people of Riua’s village as they 
gathered shellfish in the lagoon, for 
many years, to eat. 

Riua and her playmates swim out 
to one of these little islands, and turn 
over the white empty shells, looking 
for the small black oysters that grow 
in the sandy mud beneath them. They 
find some, break open the thin shells, 
and eat the soft shellfish. Riua holds 
something small and round and 
white in her hand. She has found a 
tiny pearl. 

Little Maruia dives down into the 
deeper water and comes up holding 
a shellfish of the larger kind—a 
pahua. Most of the time it lies im- 
bedded in the sand with the shell 
just a quarter inch or so open. The 
children know that if they touch this 
opening the shell will close on them 
like a trap and never let go. So they 
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slide their hands around the bottom 
or back of the shell, break it open 
with a sharp stick and eat the pahua. 

Teponui points out into the lagoon 
that stretches for miles to the farther 
rim of the island. “The canoes are 
coming from the windward side,” she 
shouts. ““We’ll have papaia to eat.” 

Here they come—five, six canoes, 
sailing before the wind, with sails 
woven out of green coconut leaves. 
Riua and her friends swim out to 
meet them. Each canoe is loaded with 
the large green or yellow fruit, rather 
like a melon, of the papaia trees that 
grow at the farther end of the island. 
Riua’s big brother is in the first 
canoe. He picks out some of the ripe 
and soft papaias that have been 
squashed in the voyage, and tosses 
them to the children. Riua and her 
friends bite the ends off the fruit and 
suck the soft yellow pulp as one sucks 
an orange, spitting out the round 
black seeds. 

News has spread through the vil- 
lage that the papaia fleet has come, 
and people are flocking down to the 
shore with baskets made of ccconut 
leaves. Men and women and some of 
the older children wade out through 
the shallows, load the papaias into 
baskets, and carry them ashore. 
’ There they lay the fruit out in eight 
heaps of ripe and eight of green ones, 
each heap the same size, for the 
papaias must be divided evenly 
among all the people. 

It takes a long time to do this, and 
many trips back and forth from the 
canoes to the sand. Finally all the 
papaias are unloaded and the sixteen 
piles are divided up into smaller 
piles, until there are ten papaias for 
each person on the island. Riua helps 
her mother fill the basket and carry 
it home, while her big brother helps 
the other men carry the canoe up to 
the shore and into the shade, where 
the sunlight will not spread the seams 
—for these canoes are built in the 
Tahiti style, of planks, and not dug 
out of single logs, as are the smaller 
fishing canges. 

Riua’s big sister Teroro is making 
bread. She has bought some flour 
from Ah Kui, the Chinese storekeep- 
er, and is mixing it with coconut- 
water in a wooden bowl. She splits 
open a ripe coconut and scrapes out 
fine flakes of the white meat, with a 
sharp shell, and mixes the grated 
coconut with the flour. When Riua 
and Tangia come with the papaias, 
Teroro cuts one into small pieces and 
adds them to the dough. She rolls it 
with her hands into small flat cakes, 
somewhat like muffins. 

Riua gathers dry coconut husks 
into a small pile in the back yard, and 
lights them with a burning husk 
from the fire of their neighbor Tu- 
aira. When the fire is well started she 
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Clifford Gessler is the author of the 
present best-seller, Hawaii: Isles of En- 
chaniment (Appleton). Several years ago 
he took time out from his newspaper job 
in Honolulu to go to live for many 
months on Riua’s coral island, Napuka. 


covers it with pieces of broken coral 
from the yard. She and Teroro wrap 
the flat loaves in leaves and lay them 
on the hot stones, turning them over 
when the leaves are scorched. 

Their father Kararo comes from 
the sea, with fish. He lays a small fish 
on the stones and cooks it in the same 
way as the bread was baked. But he 
is a little too hungry to wait for it. 
He slices up another fish, raw, and 
they all sit on coconuts around the 
fire, eating first raw fish, then cooked 
fish, and of course coconuts and 
papaias. Teroro takes the bread off 
the fire. It is heavy, but sweet with 
the coconut and papaia. Tangia 
opens young coconuts for drinking 
and ripe ones for dessert. 

When the meal is over, the men 
sit and talk, in the late afternoon, 
and Riua weaves a few strands in the 
mat she is making out of long strips 
of dried leaf of the tree called fara. 
Her mother works on a hat of the 
same material. She moulds the tall 
crown around a smoothed block of 
coconut wood, and weaves the broad 
brim around it, holding it down with 
her toes. 

As evening approaches, Riua and 
Teroro go again to the well to get 
water for their baths. The bathhouse 
is a curved low wall of loose stones, 
behind the house, just high enough 
to hide a person in a crouching posi- 
tion. Teroro opens a chest that stands 
in a corner of the house, and brings 
cut a cake of scented soap, that 
Tohu, the neighbor’s son, has given 
her. He has sold the dried meat of 
coconuts to white men who came in 
a ship, and bought this soap with the 
money, aboard the ship. It is very 


precious; toilet soap is rare in 
Napuka. 

Teroro and Riua carry water to 
the bathing enclosure and soap ang 
splash themselves, and dry off in the 
wind, and wrap their kareus around 
them while they are still partly wet, 

Teroro has some perfume, too— 
only a very little, and it is even more 
precious than the soap. She mixes qa 
few drops of it with water—half seg 
water and half fresh water—anqg 
touches it to her ears and neck. Riua 
wants to do the same, so Teroro lets 
her have a tiny bit. But there js 
plenty of coconut oil, scented with 
the flowers of a fragrant tree that 
grows by the seashore. They oil their 
hair with it, for there is to be a party 
in the evening. 

Evening nestles down over the 
coconut palms; the moon rises big 
and broad, casting black velvety 
shadows under the trees and among 
the leaf-woven houses. Unseen vague 
seabirds fly over, in the soft half- 
darkness, uttering low cries. Teroro’s 
friends gather for the party: young 
men and girls, all barefooted but 
with hair glossy with scented coco- 
nut oil and some with flowers behind 
their ears. Somebody plays a mouth 
organ, and the young women sing. 
By and by the men and girls dance. 
They do not dance as our people do, 
but form in line, in couples but not 
touching each other, and go round a 
circle, stopping and facing one an- 
other and shaking their hips and 
knees. 

Riua sits on a mat, in the shadow, 
and watches. When she is older, she, 
too will dance. 

The moon sinks, and the shadows 
spread under the palms. The dancers 
drift away to the houses woven of 
leaves. Riua goes into her house, lays 
out her sleeping mat, and lies down 
on it, pulling another mat over her 
for warmth—for the nights on tropic 
islands often are very cool. 

Older people, friends of Riua’s 
father and mother, come into the 
house. One dim light burns, a 
piece of dried coconutmeat burning, 
propped on a stone. Riua’s father be- 
gins to chant slowly, in a high sing- 
ing voice. Others join in. They are 
chanting to the spirits of their an- 
cestors. Riua tries to stay awake and 
listen, but she is too sleepy. She falls 
asleep on her mat, to the sound of the 
long, low drumming of the surf on 
the coral reef. 





Columbia Workshop 


Since the publication of Alfred Kreymr 
borg’s article on “The Short 
Marches On” in the Drama Issue, Jar 
uary 15, page 7. the Colma Work- 
shop program of experimental plays 
a ede under William N. Robsom 
successor to Irving Reis. 
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END OF THE LINE 


Last Issue Winds up Semester 
With Burst of Good Reading 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


HERE HAVE BEEN issues of 

Scholastic which were more 

vital and more cohesive than 
this one, but this takes a special gold 
star for the quantity of plain good 
reading it provides. From the Don 
Marquis story (4) to the basketball 
piece (41) there is never a dull mo- 
ment as the poet says. 

What is more, the articles in this 
issue suggest a host of supplemen- 
tary good reading. For example: 

William Ellery Leonard (3) has had 
his poems published widely, and he is 
also the subject of an appreciative 
study by Ernest L. Meyer, published 
afew years ago in The American Mer- 
cury. 

Riua (23-E) is a first cousin to the 
characters in The Hurricane by Nord- 
hoff and Hall, not to mention the South 
Sea stories of W. S. Maugham or the 
anthropology of Margaret Mead. 

Tovarich (8) was written original- 
ly for the stage by Jacques Deval, and 
his witty work is a treat for young- 
sters who like to practice reading in 
French. But if the idioms are too tough 
for the French pupils, they are sure 
to enjoy the American translation and 
adaptation of the play, with the same 
name, by Robert Sherwood. 

If there are any in the class who 
have never read the story of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (8), this 
is also a good time to remedy that 
defect. 

As for The River (8), since they are 
taking up moving pictures, the best 
supplementary reading on the subject 
is This Earth of Ours, a new book by 
Paul Sears. Other ideas for study of 
The River have been prepared in a 
regular study guide to this picture by 
the Farm Security Administration. 

It would be a fitting memorial to 
Don Marquis to read all of his writings 
but above all to read archy and mehit- 
abel, who are as eternal and deathless 
as any characters in our whole litera- 
ture. 

This week’s article on railway labor 
(11) brings to mind the days of Gene 
Debs, the Pullman strike, and the 
Haymarket bomb: a dramatic chap- 
ter in American history which has 
been told in many different manners. 
There is no dearth of literature on the 
subject except in certain of our his- 
tory books. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


The question of public health 
(29-S) is not simply a matter of de- 
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ciding logically what is the most ef- 
ficient way to operate and then set- 
ting up an approved system. The 
cooperative health society of Elk- 
land, Okla., and the Roos-Loos clinic, 
in Los Angeles, have suffered par- 
ticularly from the hostility of the 
American Medical Association. While 
A.M.A. officials have fought group 
medicine, 430 of the most distin- 
guished physicians in the country 
recently came out in favor of it. The 
issue divides the profession as well 
as the public. The statements be- 
low summarize some of the conflict- 
ing views. 

Public health activities of local gov- 
ernments should be limited to the 
maintenance of institutions for the in- 
sane, epileptics, and those having com- 
municable diseases. (Medical Society 
of the State of New Jersey.) 

Cooperative health associations are 
illegal. Physicians associated with 
such societies should be expelled from 
the local medical society. (Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia.) 

Medical research, health education, 


hospital care, public health protection, 
and treatment of the needy should be 
greatly expanded with government 
funds appropriated for that purpose, 
to be administered by groups of phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, and pharma- 
cists. The health of the people is a di- 
rect concern of the government. (The 
Committee of 430 Physicians.) 

General extension of medical care 
to the whole community, through 
some form of socialization, is desira- 
ble, essential, and inevitable. (Con- 
sensus of letters of physicians to the 
American Foundation.) 

People should organize their own 
health associations. Why allow pub- 
lic officials to come between the pa- 
tient and the physician? (Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine.) 

Voluntary health associations can- 
not provide medical care for the most 
needy groups of the population. (Com- 
mittee of 430.) 

Where examples of socialized med- 
icine present themselves, we have 
taken occasion to point out the advan- 
tages accruing therefrom, in the same 
manner as at some other time we 
might point out the disadvantages in 
it. Seven years of the Shepard-Towner 
Act did not appreciably lower mater- 
nal mortality rates: most of the mil- 
lions went to set up bureaucrats and 
to the publication of pamphlets which 
have been duplicated by a half-dozen 
agencies. (Morris Fishbein, M.D. Edi- 
tor, Journal of the A.M.A.) 

Group medicine or health insurance 


‘in this country or in Europe has failed 


to give satisfaction. It is un-Ameri- 
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Teachers in Los Angeles County learning how linen and woolen cloth is made. 
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can. (Fishbein, speaking for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association.) 

Physicians should be civil officers 
with the power and obligation to 
command the treatment of any needy 
person at a hospital. (Senator J. H. 
Lewis.) 

The statements above may be ex- 
panded or implemented by pupils 
so as to develop a symposium on the 
subject of social medicine. The mem- 
bers of famiiles who are profession- 
ally engaged in health service should 
have a great many practical com- 
ments to contribute. 

It may clarify the discussion in 
advance if there is a firm grasp upon 


ing for socialized medicine through 
dues or premiums assessed upon all 
beneficiaries. It may be either volun- 
tary or involuntary. Involuntary in- 
surance is conducted by the govern- 
ment. Voluntary insurance may be 
purely cooperative, in which case the 
members organize and control their 
own society; or a voluntary group may 
be organized as a government bureau 
or as a private enterprise which the 
members can not control except by re- 
signing or by the indirect processes of 
legislation. 


DEMOCRACY 
The discussion on democracy (7) 
enlists three of its staunchest ex- 
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Los Angeles County teachers, studying farm life, make a garden of their own. 


the meanings of socialized medicine, 
group medicine, health insurance, 
and so on. 

Medicine is socialized when it is 
planned. to provide full or partial 
health service for a group of people, 
rather than for the individual patient. 
If one doctor is hired to care for a 
group of people, he is practicing social- 
ized medicine; it does not matter 
whether he is paid by the government, 
by individual patients, by a common 
fund set up by the patients, or by a 
philanthropist. As long as he is obli- 
gated to attend a fixed group of pa- 
tients, his practice is socialized. 

Group medicine is a term which is 
sometimes confused with socialized 
medicine, but generally it is employed 
to describe the health service pro- 
vided by a group of specialists—in- 
cluding doctors, surgeons, dentists, 
nurses, and pharmacists—who aim to 
attend all of the patients’ physical 
needs. Group medicine is not neces- 
sarily socialized. 

Health insurance is a system of pay- 
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ponents this week. If youngsters are 
wondering why these statements, 
while they are in general agreement, 
tend to express themselves in many 
different forms, it might be a good 
idea to point out to them that democ- 
racy is more than the flesh and bones 
of the body politic: it is essentially 
its soul. 

Most pupils will recognize the 
familiar characteristics of a demo- 
cratic organization. Since democracy 
means “rule by the people,” such 
societies provide for initiative and 
referendum. They provide for the 
election of policy-making officials 
and for their recall by a majority of 
the voters. In order that democratic 
decisions may be reached through 
reason rather than through emo- 
tional appeal, they provide for free 
and open discussion of all issues. And 
to guard against the use of pressure 
to influence a man to vote against 








his judgment, the citizens of a democ- 
racy are guaranteed the security of 
their homes and their living. The 
councils of a democracy safeguard 
the right of minorities to be repre- 
sented in proportion to their num- 
bers no less than the right of the ma- 
jority to decide. These are the bare 
bones of a democratic society. 

But without the will to act in the 
spirit of democracy, these provisions 
may count for nothing. The elected 
leaders of a democracy can, if they 
choose, always stifle opposition to a 
considerable degree by legal maneu- 
vers, secret parleys, and other politi- 
cal tricks. Under such conditions, the 
political body becomes not a place 
for a meeting of minds but a battle- 
ground where opposing forces strug- 
gle for power. 

With these points in mind pupils 
well may ask: 

How does our school teach democ- 
racy by example? 

How is a classroom conducted demo- 
cratically? 

How may an absolute monarchy be 
governed in a democratic manner? 

How may a republic be governed in 
a dictatorial manner? 

What are the democratic charac- 
teristics of our local government, and 
in what respects is it dictatorial? 

What are the democratic character- 
istics of our school government, and 
in what respects is it dictatorial? 

What grounds are there for believ- 
ing that political decisions can be made 
through reason rather than through in- 
stinctive or emotional judgment? 


COMPOSITION 

One of the major functions of sec- 
ondary education as enunciated by 
the official body of principals in the 
words of Thomas Briggs, is to teach 
youngsters to do better what they 
are going to do anyway. 

Life insurance is one of the impor- 
tant phases of a youngster’s career 
that is bound to be encountered 
sooner or later. We can proudly 
recommend the contest announced 
in this issue (33-40) as a sure-fire 
method of arousing a persistent in- 
terest in this vital subject. 

This contest is designed to pro- 
mote the honest method of free in- 
quiry. The whole field of life insur- 
ance is open to invest‘gation: its role 
in the nation’s economic life, its social 
significance, its vocational oppor- 
tunities, its personal influence upon 
the writer, its relation to govern- 
ment. There is assuredly nothing 
doctrinaire about the terms under 
which the essay is to be written, and 
certainly everyone agrees that life 
insurance, which is the most impor- 
tant single influence in national 
finance, does deserve this emphasis 
in the classroom 

It can not be stressed too strongly 
that the judges will put a premium 
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upon the sincerity of the entries. 
This demand for sincerity is the best 
proof of the sincerity of the contest. 
Pupils should be urged to look 
upon educational grounds. What 
they learn is bound to be to their ad- 
petitive success. 


NEWS QUIZ 

Let pupils mark the following sen- 
tences True or False, according to 
the information on pages nine and 
ten: 

(T) President Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 8th deplored the manner in which 
Germany, Italy and Japan have dis- 
regarded treaty obligations. 

(F) Italy retaliated by reminding 
the world how many times the United 
States disregarded treaties made with 
American Indian tribes. 

(T) Roosevelt’s rebuke to the Fas- 
cist bloc was applauded by the press 
of Great Britain and France. 

(F) Germany, Italy and Japan is- 
sued a joint statement attacking the 
President’s remarks. 

(T) Japanese newspapers and offi- 
cials ignored the Roosevelt speech. 

(T) Germany’s arms program and 
its demand for new territories have 
helped to divert public attention from 
the declining standard of living. 

(T) Italy, Germany and Japan have 
withdrawn from the League of Na- 
tions. 

(F) Most countries have lowered 
prices and profits under government 
compulsion in order to bring all the 
goods which they are capable of pro- 
ducing within the purchasing power 
of the poor. 
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A Booklet of Standard 
Last Wills and Testaments 


with extra clauses so that in 
secret without other legal ad- 
vice a perfectly legal non- 
breakable Will can be made 
by simply copying Will de- 
sired and only filling in your 
names in the legal blank form 
Will which we send you with 
booklet for full instruction 
complete for One Dollar. 


Money Back if not satisfied. 
Address 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 














ORTON LOWE 


RTON LOWE died at his home 

in Miami, Florida, on January 

6, 1938, after a short illness follow- 
ing a heart attack during the Christ- 
mas holidays. He was 64 years old. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1873, Dr. 
Lowe was associated with Pennsyl- 
vania schools during most of his ca- 
reer. A few years ago when he 
reached retirement age in Pennsyl- 
vania he accepted the position of 
Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida. After teaching 
in practically every type of school 
in Pennsylvania, he was appointed 
associate superintendent of the 
schools of Allegheny County (Pa.) 
and then Director of English Instruc- 
tion for the schools of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which position he 
held for about ten years. 

Orton Lowe was widely known 
among the English teachers of the 
nation. Long active in the National 
Council of Teachers of English, a 
popular speaker on programs of edu- 
cational conventions, founder and 
director of the Summer Institute of 
English at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and more recently of the Winter 
Institute of English at Miami, he had 
made a host of friends, including 
numerous poets, novelists, essayists 
and journalists who were guest 
teachers at his institutes. He was a 
superb teacher, a vigorous person- 
ality, a master of anecdote, and a 
genuine lover of literature at its 
best. He had written and edited sev- 
eral outstanding books, most notable 
of which is his Our Land and Its 
Literature (Harper). 

Orton Lowe has been associated 
with Scholastic since its beginning 
in 1920. He gave counsel, helped 
plan the editorial objectives, as- 
sisted in raising funds in the experi- 
mental period, was a contributing 
editor in charge of the Poetry Corner 
for many years, and served as chair- 
man of the judges for the annual 








AFTER HOURS 


Last week the name of Frank T. 
Essig dropped out of the bottom of this 
crowded column. He is our newest 
disciple and brings to his task in the 
environs of New York the resources of 
a broad experience in educational and 
personnel work with civic welfare or- 
ganizations, a physical enthusiasm for 
work, and many cultural interests. In 
short, he is exactly the type of repre- 
sentative upon which this organizz.ion 
prides itself. ee 


The reason we use the long-wave 
end of the spectrum so frequently on 
our covers is that our magazine is 
blushing from the compliments paid'to 
it this year. It is a sad day when the 
mail doesn’t bring notes from good 
friends like Sister Marie Isabel of St. 
Lawrence Academy, New York, who 
credits us with “presenting the best in 


literature.” 
o 


Many teachers, like Miss Edna Mul- 
ford, Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, wrote that the high rating 
earned by Scholastic in the Eells’ sur- 
vey simply confirmed what they had 
always known about us. 

e 

From Durham, N. C., Mr. C. W. 
Petty writes “Scholastic is one of the 
finest things published. I enjoy it as 
much as my pupils.” Mrs. Joseph Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., concurs in this view, 
saying it is “written on as high an in- 
tellectual level as many so-called adult 
magazines, and yet with a distinct ap- 
peal to high school students.” 

e 

Elizabeth Abraham of Hillsboro, 
Oregon, asks how we manage to make 
a magazine “so entertaining and at the 
same time so full of valuable and time- 
ly information.” We guess it is because 
valuable and timely information is en- 
tertaining. Perhaps that is why a new 
friend, Evelyn Lydquist, Wilton, N. D., 
says ours is “one magazine that has 
student appeal; yet it is not in any way 
cheap or base.” Lucile Maize, Brown- 
field, Texas, says it makes “civics and 
economics the most enjoyable courses 
in school.” ‘ 


And an increasing number of teach- 
ers report that Scholastic is great guns 
in the home room period. 

These are a few random selections 
from the hundreds of letters that pour 
in here. Thank you for your kindness. 
And, by the way, have you seen our 
new subscription blanks? 








poetry contest since it was estab- 
lished fourteen years ago. And dur- 
ing all the years he gave this part- 
time service to Scholastic, he refused 
even to consider accepting payment 
in any form. The editors of Scholastic 
mourn the death of their friend, 
Orton Lowe. 
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HANDBOOK 


FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


How to found a Radio Guild, how to 
wire your school for sound, how to 


















make sound effects, where to find 
worthy scripts—these are only a few of 
the subjects fully and clearly discussed 
in Scholastic’s newest publication. A per- 
fect means for turning the random talents 
of the amateur into worthwhile activity. 
68 pages, photographic cover. 

50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35¢ per copy. 


Order From 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Rainey, Homer P. How Fare American 
Youth? New York. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1937. $1.50. 

The plight of a large section of 
America’s twenty million young men 
and women, aged 16 to 25, has been 
bad for a long time, if one does not 
applaud idleness or drudgery. With- 
out raising his voice, Mr. Rainey’s 
book repeats in specific detail what 
we all have known in general terms 
ever since Harding promised normal- 
cy. The difference between Harding’s 
time and ours, the author says, is that 
American youngsters are becoming 
progressively more desperate. Mr. 
Rainey hopes they may be saved by 
the cooperative efforts of the com- 
munity. 

_ 


Peck, Anne Merriman, and Meras, 
Edmond. Spain in Europe and 
America. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1937. $1.00. 

Pupils who like an _ interesting 
story and who do not mind acquiring 
a sound working knowledge of the 
background, culture, and history of 
the Spanish people will appreciate 
this book. Its anecdotes about the 
fishermen, shepherds, farmers, phi- 
losophers, artists, and scholars of the 
Hispanic countries are in wholesome 
contrast to the customary fare of 
bloodshed, bullfights, and baloney. 


Taylor, Deems. Of Men and Music. 
New York. Simon and Schuster. 
1937, $2.50. 

“Many a potential music lover is 
frightened away by the solemnity of 
music’s devotees,” says Mr. Taylor’s 
introduction. “They would make 
more converts if they would rise from 
their knees.” 

Deems Taylor last winter made his 
converts by the millions during the 
intermissions of the Philharmonic 
Sunday afternoon radio concerts on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Off the Press 


Far from being on his knees, he was 
standing witk his feet on solid 
ground. The most enduring sections 
of his observations, collected in this 
book, express an enthusiasm for mu- 
sic that is cheerfully free of bunk. 
As the title suggests, it is more than 
the music which he likes to hear and 
study and talk about: he does not 
separate music from the men and 
women who play or compose or hear 
or blithely ignore music. A glance at 
his index suggests what a broad vari- 
ety of human interests are associated 
with the art of making acceptable 
noises. Under L, he lists: 

Lear, King, 10 

Lenin, Nikolai, 85, 137, 172 

Leybach, Ignace, 239 

Liebestraum, 255 

Liliom, 210 

Liszt, Franz, 67, 142, 155, 160, 175, 194, 
247, 255, 292 

Loeffler, Charles Martin, 138-141 

Lohengrin, 9, 11, 79, 295 

“Love Bug Will Get You If You Don’t 
Watch Out, The,” 280 


Teachers will find these observa- 
tions valuable as examples of the 
personal essay, as an aid to the en- 
joyment of music, and as models of 
the way to invest a relatively esoteric 
subject with humorous and human 
appeal. 


Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1937 to 
Date. Washington. N.E.A. 1937. 25c. 


Tenure laws, discussed in 28 states, 
have been enacted in ten, during this 
fifth year of the New Deal. 


Harrison, Margaret. ‘Radio in the 
Classroom. New York. Prentice 
Hall. 1937. $2.50. 


Effective guidance for use of radio 
by teachers is provided by the author, 
Radio Consultant of the Progressive 
Education Association and formerly 
special investigator in radio educa- 
tion for Teachers College, Columbia. 
Principles and practices outlined in 
this book have been adapted in 
schools without imposing a single 
change on the curriculum. Speech, 
drama, geography, history, and 
science benefit particularly from 


broadcasts. 
* 


Chew, Arthur P. The Response of 
Government to Agriculture. Wash- 
ington. Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1937. 107 pp. 

This attractive publication tells the 
story of the origin and development 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, now 75 years old. 
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AVE you ever seen, from 
H across the street, an old- 
fashioned iron fence sur- 
rounding somebody’s yard, making 
a black pattern of stripes against the 
green grass? Go across and drag a 
stick along the iron bars and you 
will hear the pattern of stripes as a 
rhythm: THUMPty, THUMPty, 
THUMPtv, THUMPty. Doing this, 
you illustrate an important fact 
about art: that pattern or design is, 
for things seen, the equivalent of 
rhythm in things heard. 

Riding on the train, you hear the 
wheels on the rails: CLACKity, 
CLACKity, CLACKity, CLACKity. 
Every once in a while the train 
blows: WHOO, WHOO. In the liv- 
ing-room, at home, the clock keeps: 
tick-TOCK, tick-TOCK, tick-TOCK. 
At night the leaky spigot goes: 
drip drip DROP, drip drip DROP, 
drip drip DROP. Thus everyday, 
things all around us to which we pay 
little attention are marking rhythms 
akin to those we find in poetry. 

The sounds THUMPty, CLACK- 
ity, tick - TOCK, drip drip DROP, 
and WHOO WHOO, contain practi- 
cally all the means we have for mea- 
suring what little we can measure of 
rhythms in poetry. Your text-book 
will give you the technical names for 
the measures indicated by the above 
sounds; it will tell you that these are 
the feet which poetry uses when it 
dances. 

That these measurements which 
we call feet, are really only the feet 
and not the dance of poetry can be 
easily seen. For example, five tick- 
TOCKS (or, as your text-book 
would say, five short-LONGS, or, 
more technically, five iambic feet) 
would be the feet measuring the 
metre of lines in both these quota- 
tions: 

When Letty had scarce passed her 
third glad year, 

And her young artless words be- 
gan to flow, 

The times are nightfall, look, their 
light grows less, 

The times are winter, watch, a 
world undone: 

Both these quotations are in “tick- 
TOCK” metre. Why the rhythmic 
dance of the first is dull and insipid, 
that of the latter delightful and rich 
with expression, lies not only in the 
meanings of the words, but in facts 
about their sounds for which we 


‘have no measures. 


Some of these are changes of pitch, 
as in nightfall, where the tone of 
night is higher than that of fall; and 
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in differences of duration as in grows 
less, where it takes longer to say 
grows than less; and in the use of 
silences, as in the pauses around look 
and watch. Our words cannot be 
used without the use of differences 
in pitch, duration, and pauses; for 
their beautiful use in poetry there 
are no rules; all depends on the 
genius of the poet. 

The poet of genius will also use 
the THUMPty metres, the tick- 
TOCK metres, with surprising and 
delightful irregularities for which 
there are no rules. We may learn to 
say: Here is a THUMPty foot, a 
CLACKity foot; but we know hardly 
at all the rhythm of poetry until we 
follow some poet “Pied Piper, that 
can divinely both play and dance.” 

The following poems illustrate 
what we’re trying to say. See if you 
can find the set rhythms in them 
(poets have to follow the rules); 
look also for the irregularities that 
defy classification and that make 
them living poetry. 


The North Wind 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will the robin do then, 
Poor thing? 


He’ll sit in the barn 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing. 
—From Mother Goose 


Song 
A widow bird sate mourning for her 
love 
Upon a wintry bough; 
The frozen wind crept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground, 
And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 
—Shelley 


/ 


The Feet and the Dance of Poetry 


By Dorothy Emerson 


Summer Night 
Now sleeps the crimson petal, now 

the white; 

Nor waves the cypress in the palace 
walk; 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry 
font: . 

The firefly wakens: waken thou 
with me. 


Now droops the milk-white peacock 
like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on 
to me. 


Now lies the Earth all Danae to the 
stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the-silent meteor on, and 
leaves 

A shining furrow, as thy thoughts 
in me. 


Now folds the lily all her sweet- 
ness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake; 
So fold thyself, my dearest thou, and 
slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me. 
—Tennyson 


Upon the Body of Our Blessed 


Lord, Naked and Bloody 
They have left Thee naked, Lord; O 
that they had! 
This garment too I would they had 


denied. 

Thee with Thyself they have too richly 
clad; 

Opening the purple wardrobe of Thy 

side. 

O never could there be garment too 
good 

For Thee to wear, but this of Thine 
own blood. 

—Crashaw 
Jenny Kiss’d Me 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have 
miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me. 
—Leigh Hunt 


Dream-Pedlary 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 


—Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
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E BEGIN with a list of certain 

books published during the 
past twelve months: The Late 
George Apley, by John P. Mar- 
quand; Spanish Prelude, by Jenny 
Ballou; Rainbow Fish, by Ralph 
Bates; A Dictionary of Slang, by 
Eric Partridge; Middletown in 
Transition, by Robert S. and Helen 
M. Lynd; The Fall of the City, by 
Archibald MacLeish; Hart Crane, by 
Philip Horton; Northwest Passage, 
by Kenneth Roberts; Winfield Scott, 
by Charles Winslow Elliott; Pity the 
Tyrant, by Hans Otto Storm; The 
Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete; 
Letters from Iceland, by W. H Au- 
den and Louis MacNeice; The Folk- 
lore of Capitalism, by Thurman W. 
Arnold. 

This is offered merely as a list, not 
the list; it isn’t intended to represent 
any kind of “best.” Fourteen may 
seem an unnecessarily stingy num- 
ber, but it is, if anything, many times 
too generous. There has never been 
a year in all history when fourteen 
great books were published; in fact, 
if writers in the English tongue had 
turned out merely one great book 
annually since Chaucer’s time we 
should have by now some 550 mas- 
terpieces—which is, on the face of 
it, absurd. 

In this connection it is illuminat- 
ing to glance over a list of the so- 
called principal publications of past 
years—those of, say, 20, 40, 60, 80 
and 100 years ago. Starting, then, 
with the books of 1917 — twenty 
years ago. The Annals lists about 
forty titles for the year, but prob- 
ably no more than four would strike 
the average informed reader as 
memorable: Douglas’s South Wind, 
Eliot’s Prufrock, Garland’s Son of 
the Middle Border and Joyce’s Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 

Forty years ago, in 1897, there 
seem also to be but four (out of a 
specified forty-odd): Conrad’s Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus, Henry James’s 
What Maisie Knew, Kipling’s Cap- 
tains Courageous and Meredith’s Es- 
say on Comedy. 

Sixty years ago there were but 
two: the first part of Green’s History 
of the English People and James’s 
The American. 

What, then, of the fourteen works 
published in 1937? Exactly nothing 
—so far as intrinsic greatness is con- 
cerned. Certain of the fourteen clear- 
ly seem to be books for the moment 
or for the hour; certain others seem 
quite as clearly of permanent or 
something like permanent value. But 
this “value” isn’t a real, stable qual- 
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Sampling the Book Critics 


Excerpts from Reviews of 
New Books taken from 
Leading Literary Journals 


ity; it will and must change as hu- 
man and social attitudes change. 
Those books of 1937 that will be 
thought notable twenty or sixty or a 
hundred years hence may very well 
not even be mentioned in the list. 
The most that can be honestly as- 
serted at this point is what has al- 
ready been said once—that it was 
these fourteen, out of the many 
books examined during 1937, that 
made the deepest impression upon 
one faithful and all - too - fallible 
reader. 

Excerpt from review by 

Ralph Thompson, “Books of 

the Times,” New York Times. 


MapaME Curie. By Eve Curie, 
translated by Vincent Sheean. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 


T WAS Einstein who said: ‘‘Marie 

Curie is, of all celebrated beings, 

the only one whom fame has not cor- 
rupted.” 

These eloquent words are at the 
end of Eve Curie’s introduction to 
this biography, Madame Curie 
(translated by Vincent Sheean, Dou- 
bleday,Doran) she has written about 
her mother. It is a biography that 
stirs the heart and the mind by a 
fine counterpoint of sense and sensi- 
bility, a great story superbly told. 

Long before Marie Curie’s death 
in the early Summer of 1934—death 
from radium, the force she had given 
the world—it had become apparent 
that further honors involving long 
and desperately exhausting tours of 
the nations only shortened her time 
on earth. Twice Madame Curie came 
to America to receive a gram of 
radium. Her own institute had bare- 
ly a gram. And America had at least 
fifty. These visits were made into 
triumphal processions, filled with 
honors and applause and more de- 
grees, more medals. None of her 
seeking. They took her strength, 
however generously they were 
meant. But she was too shy to make 
a point of that. 

And it was the only way she could 
get the radium. Her own funds would 
never buy enough of what she had 
discovered. For she and her husband 
had refused to patent their radium 
process. That, they thought, would 
have been an impossible thing to do: 
“It would be contrary to the sci- 





entific spirit.” Remember that the 
next time you hear some one run- 
ning down science. 

Her life, as Eve Curie says, con- 
tains prodigies in such number that 
her story might be told as a legend: 
“She was a woman; she belonged to 
an oppressed nation; she was poor; 
she was beautiful. A powerful voca- 
tion summoned her from her mother- 
land, Poland, to study in Paris, 
where she lived through years of 
poverty and solitude. There she met 
a man whose genius was akin to 
hers. She married him; their happi- 
ness was unique. By the most des- 
perate and arid effort they discov- 
ered a magic element, radium. This 
discovery not only gave birth to a 
new science and a new philosophy; 
it gave mankind a means of treating 
a dreadful disease.” 

We have all observed the odd 
form jealousy frequently takes. One 
man, jealous of another, will take it 
out on him not directly but by cavil- 
ing about irrelevant things. Pierre 
Curie had endured that. He had been 
kept out of the Academy because he 
did not make the proper ceremonial 
calls on colleagues envious of his 
ability, and when he finally got a 
professorship he had no laboratory 
to go with it. And, poor as they were, 
a laboratory was what they needed 
above all things. Radium was dis- 
covered in a place that was only a 
shed, with Marie Curie handling 
tons of pitch-blende ore and tend- 
ing the fire. 

It was an amazingly happy mar- 
riage. Pierre and Marie started off 
on their honeymoon with no other 
possessions in this world than the 
two glittering new bicycles they’d 
bought with money a cousin sent 
them. And it was a miraculously 
successful scientific collaboration. In 
their notebooks the handwriting of 
husband and wife alternates; they 
wrote: “We found,” “we observed,” 
and if any distinguishing was neces- 
sary, it was their secret; the words 
became “one of us showed,” no more 
than that. : 

Nothing can add to the fame of 
Marie Curie. But in this biography, 
being published simultaneously all 
over the world, Eve Curie has added 
enormously to our understanding of 
her. It is a book that should have as 
many readers as there are people 
who have wondered at the mystery 
of radium and the story of the illus- 
trious woman who discovered it. 

Excerpt from review by 
Charles Poore, “Books of the 
Times,” New York Times. 
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Round Jable 


Forget him, said the night. 
Forget fate, screamed the sun. 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


Fate 


Fate was a word, 

Only a word, a word, 

Until 

it became the mailman, 
and the time 

and all circumstances. 

One day I saw it. 

Fate 

walking swiftly down the street 
carrying time in its pockets 
and walking swiftly, 

so swiftly, 


- that I asked him why. 


—which was a mistake, a mistake. 

Forget fate, said the electric lights. 

Forget fate, said my hands. 

Forget fate, said the sound of your 
name. 


—which was a mistake, a mistake. 


“You can ignore me,” 
said fate. 
“But you cannot forget me.” 


I laughed 

and laughed 

and laughed 

laughing 

as I laughed 

and laughed, 

but there was nothing to laugh at, 
although no one asked me 

and I did not ask myself. 


—which was a mistake, a mistake. 


“You can ignore me,” 
said fate, 
“But you cannot forget me.” 


Among sounds and things 

of ordinary living 

the air was stabbed! 

Someone had said something. 

And I couldn’t help it, 

honestly I couldn’t, 

but I just couldn’t keep on, laughing 


I had to 

walk out of the reom 

and leave the door open 

and walk out of the night 

into the beating of a drum, 

I had to be beaten into the sound, 

I had to shriek a requiem on the air, 

I had to get into the drum 

where it was loud with sound 

I had to walk out of the night 

and into the sound of it all, 

I couldn’t help looking at it all in the 
drum, ; 

it was all there within the sound 

it was all there in the corners of the 
sound of the drum... 

I had to walk out of ignorance. 


“Ignore me,” 
said fate, 
“But you cannot forget me.” 


I just couldn’t keep on laughing, 
I had to leave 
and leave the door open. 


—which was a mistake, a mistake. 


Laurette Virginia Pizer, 15 
Bentley School 
New York City 


Plea for Prose 


The Round Table would welcome 
more short prose pieces—limit 300 
words. We receive about twenty 
times as much poetry as we do prose 
and we'd like to publish a nice bal- 
ance of both. 








Oliver Bean 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 

To take us away this time—no land 
Further towards the horizon to bend to 
Still my love for you makes me bear 

it happily! 
Oh, my darling, come to me... 

closer.... 

BEAN 
“No ship, you say, and no horizon? 
No escapement. There’s my kisses... 
(Pause) ...my kisses and... 

Gompers (Up): Cut! Kill the lights! 
Retake! 

(Voices off mumbling) 

GotpsBin: No. Wait on that. Hold it! 

Gompers (Up): Wait!!! Hold it! 

GoLpBIN: Don’t shoot any more. Save 
it. We’ve got those two speeches of 
hers. Just print those and I’ll fly them 
right back to the coast. She’s a great 
bet. Why waste more film? Come on, 
let’s get back to your office, Gompers. 

Gomprrs: O.K., Mr. Goldbin. Be 
right with you. (Up) Kill everything! 
Break! We're all through. 

(Voices off mumbling and fade) 

JULIE: Oh, Mr. Bean. Could I talk 
to you before you go? 

Bean: Yes. Pardon me. (Sniffs) Bad 
cold. You know. Very bad. (Sniffs) 
Pardon me. 

Jule: Listen, Oliver. No, look at 
me. That’s right. You mustn’t feel bad- 
ly. They just weren’t interested in try- 
ing to get anything of you this time. 
You'll have another chance. 

Bean: NoI won’t... ever. 
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JULIE: Yes, you will. You will. And 
if I’m ever in a position to help you, 
I will. I promise you that. 

BEAN: I’m afraid I spoiled it for you. 
That’s what really worries me. 

JULIE: Don’t worry about me. You 
didn’t spoil it. Just the other way 
round. It’s hard to describe but—in 
some way—you made me say those 
speeches better than I would have with 
someone else. I forgot about myself; 
I wasn’t nervous. It’s hard to explain 
what I mean exactly. 

BEAN:I could never forgive myself 
if I had ruined it for you. Because— 
well... because... 

Jute: Yes, Oliver... ? 

BEAN: Well... it’s only this. This is 
as far as I should go. Here doing this 
test, I mean. Perhaps it was too far— 
but I braved it out, and in a way I’m 
glad. It’s a terrible thing this... well, 
this excitement of the theatre. I braved 
it once and really honestly — this was 
enough. My way of life is quiet. Noth- 
ing could ever change that. Quiet and 
... well, if you knew how much fun it 
is at Blowheins, you would realize 
that my way of life is sufficient. 

Jute: That’s fine, Oliver, it is really. 

BEAN: Because I’m not... well, I’m 
not hardy enough, I don’t think, even 
to try this again; this real professional 
business, I mean. I don’t think I am. 

JuLIE: No. Perhaps not, Oliver. 

BeEaN: But it will be kind of fun to 
go back to the club again, now that 
I’ve done all this and tell them about 
it. They’re waiting to hear. There’s 


going to be a special meeting tonight. 
You see, I got today off to come here. 

JULIE: I see. 

Bean: As a matter of fact even if 
they offered me a job here I couldn’t 
take it because my boss said he’d let 
me off today, but it was the last time. 
See what I mean? 

JULIE: Yes... You mean... 

Bean: I mean I couldn’t afford to 
give up my position at Blowhein’s 
permanently. And anyway I’m too in- 
volved with the club now. I’m presi- 
dent. 

JuLieE: That... that’s fine... Oliver. 

BEAN: By the way Miss...er... 
Miss ...<f 

JuLiE: Dressler. 

Bean: Dressler. I'll never forget 
your name again as long as I live. 

JULIE: Whity? 

BEAN: Because I'll be watching for 
you always—from now on. I'll hope 
and watch and pray for you. Then 
some day I’ll take my club to our local 
theatre and we will sit all along in a 
row and there will be a lot of an- 
nouncements and music and then— 
suddenly—your name will flash up— 
Julie Dressler—and then . . . then you, 
yourself, will come out. There on 
the screen. And I will sit a little 
straighter and smile in a familiar way 
and all the members of the club will 
stop breathing because they will know 
that you and I worked together once 
upon a time. (Pause) Well .. . good- 
bye ... Miss Dressler. 

JuLiE: Goodbye... Oliver. 

Music... lights... applause 
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BESTS 


It’s the habit of magazines to publish 
a list of the ten best books of the year 
one or two of which we have reprinted. 
We have a list of our own which we 
now present: 

The Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town, by Elliot Paul. 

The Folklore of Capitalism, by Thur- 
man W. Arnold. 

Northwest Passage, 
Roberts. 

Famine, by Liam O’Flaherty. 

Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. 

Middletown in Transition, by Rob- 
ert and Helen Lynd. 

Bread and Wine, by Ignazio Silone. 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. 

You Have Seen Their Faces, by 
Margaret Bourke-White and Erskine 
Caldwell. 

Mathematics for the Million, by 
Lancelot Hogben. 


by Kenneth 


MORE BESTS 

The New York Film Critics have an- 
nounced their selections of the cin- 
ema’s “best” for the year 1937. The 
Life of Emile Zola was pronounced the 
best picture, and its star, Paul Muni, 


named as the actor who gave the best 
performance of the year. Greta Garbo 
won honors as the actress who gave 
the. finest performance for her work 
in Camille. Gregory La Cava was 
named the outstanding director on the 
basis of his handling of Stage Door. 
Mayerling was chosen as the best for- 
eign film. Runners up to Zola were 
The Good Earth, Captains Courageous, 
Stage Door, Night Must Fall. You will 
remember that this series of awards 
was started in 1935. The first medal 
went to The Informer, the second to 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. 


READING 


Here’s a partial list of Don Marquis’ 
books which you’d profit by looking 
up: A Variety of People and Carter 
and Other Stories (short stories); 
Love Sonnets of a Cave Man, Noah an’ 
Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith (verse) ; 
the three archy and mehitabel books; 
Prefaces, and Hermione and Her Little 
Group of Serious Thinkers. For two 
appreciative articles about Mr. Mar- 
quis look up Christopher Morley’s 
Bowling Green in the May 15 and June 
5, 1937, Saturday Review of Literature. 
See also the Bowling Green in the cur- 
rent issue (Jan. 8). In it Mr. Morley 
pays a tribute to his old friend, ending 
with one of Don Marquis’ own poems: 
“Lines for a Gravestone.” 


Read thisoneJinst 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 


HERE is all too little for you to 

read that Winifred Holtby has 
written. There is a good-humored but 
biting satire on foreign intervention in 
Africa, “Mandoa, Mandoa,” which told 
me more about the Abyssinian situa- 
tion two years before the Ethiopians 
were in the front-page news than any- 
thing else in print. The joke about this 
book is that when she wrote it she had 
never been in Africa, yet the English 
government, desirous of getting in- 
formation on where she obtained her 
lifelike pictures of how things were 
there, asked her to confide to them her 
sources—as she wrote me laughingly, 
when I myself asked her to tell me 
how she knew so much. She said, “I 
must go there some time.” She knew 
then that she would have to go very 
soon if at all: she had known for 
months that she could not live; but it 
came to all but her closest friends with 
a complete shock when she died. 

But before she died she had com- 
pleted her masterpiece, South Riding, 
and that is the book I wish you would 
read. It is about a cross-section of a 
county in England, Yorkshire, in 
which local government is admirably 
organized and conducted, and where 
women take a good part in conducting 
it. Her own mother was the original of 
the wise old lady who is the real hero- 
ine of the story, but the interest is not 
in any one person but in the way all 
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these many lives act and re-act upon 
each other. If you ever doubted that 
what you do, or don’t do, influences 
the fate of many other people, you will 
see here how it does. Here is a county 
council passing laws and making plans 
about housing, where the new streets 
are to go, hospitals, the care of the 
poor, and all the many things in which 
local government is interested. You 
see them at work, and then you see the 
result of what they have decided, as 
this in turn works out in real life. 
When you are through with the story 
the memory of all these people stays 
with you. You realize that though 
these are Yorkshire men and women, 
they are close kin to your own folk in 
your own town, and that the problems 
of municipal government are much 
the same the world over, needing far 
more than good will to solve them 
rightly. 

The Letters to a Friend which Win- 
ifred Holtby wrote between 1920 and 
1926 have just been published; when 
they begin, she is still a student at 
Oxford — you will find her also in 
Vera Brittain’s extremely popular 
book, Testament of Youth—and at the 
very end she says: “Always rushing, 
but so much better, and enjoying life 
and finishing my novel.” So she fin- 
ished it, and then the world lost one 
of the most promising young novelists 
of our times. But not before she had 
fulfilled that promise. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





You Don’t Say! 
By Alfred H. Holt 


inquiry. Accent the second syllable, 

intelligentsia. Soft g, as in gentle- 
man. 

interesting, interested. Accent the in 
exclusively, but don’t omit the first e 
altogether—except in England. 

intricacy. Accent on the in, as in in- 
tim 

intrigue. Accent on the “treeg” is 
still ferred fcr both verb and noun. 

inundate. I.. 1930, the score was 5-2 
in favor of accent on the un, but reces- 
sive accent turned the tide, and now 
the count is 6-2 for accenting in. 

inure. Just “in your.” 

inveigle. “Vee” is preferred to “vay” 
—which makes the word an exception 
to the “i before e” rule. 

iodine. Though earlier authorities 
greatly prefer “din,” Webster now 
recommends the long i of dine. 

iron. Ironically the middle of this 
caves in, to give “i-urn.” It does not 
rhyme with Byron. 

irrelevant. Fix that accented rel in 
your mind by remembering the ele- 
phant which the Marx Brothers some- 
how managed to work into a delirious 
courtroom scene. 

isolate. Long i. 

italics. Short i. 

jaguar. The simplest and best is 
“jag wahr.” 

jowl. Rhymes with foul. 

juvenile. Americans should say 
“nill,” to be consistent with fertile, etc. 

khaki. Simply say “cocky.” 

kilometer. Emphasize the “kil” and, 
secondarily, the “mee.” 

kimono. The Japanese accent the 
kim, concluding with “oh no.” A correct 
anglicization is to accent the mo, but 
round out the final o too. 

kiosk. This Turkish word hasn’t been 
fully naturalized, though the accented 
long i is now recognized by Webster. 
Pronounced in the grand manner, it 
rhymes with the Bostonian version of 
“we ask” (broad “ah.”’) 

knout. In Russian this is “knoot,” 
with the k sounded. But we usually 
say “nout” rhyming with clout. 

lamentable. 1 dare not say, “Lam it 
on the lam,” or “Take it on the lam” 
(crook slang for a hurried flight). But 
you get the idea. 

largess. Can be spelled larges and 
pronounced like largest with the t 
omitted. 

leisure. The British like to rhyme it 
with pleasure. Most of us continue to 
say “lee.” 

lethargy, lethargic. As in “melody- 
melodic” the accent shifts in the trans- 
formation from leth’-ar-gy to leth-ar- 
gic. 

lever. Most authorities favor “lee.” 

lichen. The old rhyme with kitchen 
is now rare. Pronounce it like the verb 
liken. 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by swe 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New Yor 
publisher. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





FACTS ABOUT 
IMPORTANT ISSUES 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 


FROM STUDIES BY 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 





NE of the most important studies 
of recent years was recently com- 
pleted by the Committee on the 

Costs of Medical Care. This committee had 
47 members including 27 doctors of medi- 
cine. They spent five years in investigation 
and research. They spent $700,000 study- 
ing 9000 families in 130 communities in 18 
states. Because of 
Se cr 
know quite accurate- 

ly how well our med- 
ical needs are being 
satisfied. To keep 
people well would based 
seem to be one of the 
primary aims in an 
intelligent social or- 
der. Yet more people 
are without adequate 
medical care than re- 
ceive it. 

Adequate medical care should include a 
thorough medical examination at least 
once a year and access to a physician in 
case of illness or accident. Adequate den- 

















































































































tal care means a visit to the dentist at least | 
once a year and treatment of decay or in- 


fection. Only 48 per cent of the individuals 
in the families studied had been treated 
by a physician during the year, and only 21 per cent 
had received dental care. (Answers to Questions 1 and 
4.) Only one person in ten received the physical exam- 
ination which is regarded as the necessary basis of pre- 
ventive medicine. 


WHY WE DO NOT RECEIVE BETTER MEDICAL CARE 


Because we lack facilities? 


Surprisingly enough the study shows that our present 
facilities, if fully used, would provide 90 per cent of the 
medical care and 50 per cent of the dental care which 
satisfactory standards require, whereas our people are 
receiving only half the medical care they need and less 
than a quarter of the dental services. This is partly be- 
cause there has been no plan for the location of most of 
these facilities so that needs would be filled. For in- 
stance, there are more than a thousand counties in the 
United States which have no hospital for general use. 


I 


DOCTORS, DOLLARS & DISEASES 


This article prepared by Ryllis and Omar Goslin is 
on a 10c¢ pamphlet with the same title, by 
William T. Foster, published by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 W. 40th St., New York. 
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AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Because we think we can doctor our- 


AN | "se 


Millions of men and women believe in 
faith healing, in incantations, and so forth. 
The services of practitioners in these fields 
cost us annually $125,000,000. This might 
be spent for more scientific medical care. 
Or again, our national bill for patent 


medicines is $360,- 
ITI 


000,000. Most of this 

is wasted—or worse! 

Because we do not try 
to prevent disease? 



































If more attention 
were given to the at- 
tempt to prevent dis- 
ease instead of to the 
Ns ae 

it has developed, we 

might cut down con- 
siderably the amount of medical care re- 
quired. Today only one out of every thirty 
dollars we spend for medical care goes to 
public health services for the prevention 
of disease. 


Because medical care costs too much? 


Some would say that the people who 
need a doctor or a dentist go to one, that 
if they do not get attention it is their own fault, and that 
every family wastes enough on candy or movies to pay 
for the services of physician or dentist. But the figures 
indicate the contrary. Medical care is much less ade- 
quate for the lower income groups than for the well- 
to-do. 

We find, for example, that ninety per cent of the fam- 
ilies with an income of less than $1200 a year received 
no dental care (Answer to Question 3), while only 40% 
of those with incomes over $10,000 do not go to the den- 
tist. The chart on the next page shows that there is a 
direct relationship between a family’s income and the 
number of times they are able to call the doctor. 

And the figures also prove that it is untrue to say that 
there are two groups in this country who receive ade- 
quate medical care—the poor and the rich. At present 
only 52% of the families earning less than $1200 who 
go to the hospital during the year are free patients. The 









































EST your information before you read by answering the following questions. You will find the correct answers given 


in the article. 
1, What percentage of the people of the United States have a doctor during the year? ..... BOTS: cicacis 48% .....45% 
2. Do we spend more for medical care than for ..... clothing, ..... education, ..... automobiles? 


3. Why do people stay away from the dentist? ..... They are afraid, .... It costs too much, .... They haven’t time. 


4. How many folks go to the dentist at least once a year? ..... 21% .. 


oes 39% 2206. 55% 


5. What was the income of the average doctor in 1929? $10,000 ..... $7500 ..... $5500. 






Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 29-S 
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others pay their bills out of their 
meager incomes which are already 
too small to buy the food and cloth- 
ing and shelter which they need. 
Only 23% of the families earning be- 
tween $1200 and $2000, who have to 
have hospital care, get it free. More 
than half the sick in certain crowded 
centers receive no medical care 
whatever. 


Some of these families who paid 
had hospital bills amounting to from 
$400 to $700 which was more than a 
third of their income. It is no answer 
to the problem to say that people 
could spend more of their income for 
medical care if they spent less for 
luxury items. Illness and emergency 
treatment come suddenly and the 
cost is too often out of proportion to 
the level of income. The unevenness 
of sharing the burden of the cost of 
medical care is shown by the fact 
that of the 9,000 families studied in 
the survey mentioned above, 10% 
paid 41% of the total bill. 
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WHAT WOULD GOOD MEDICAL CARE COST? *% *& %& 





What we spend at present 


The chart below shows how much 
we spend at present for medical care. 
This three and a half billion dollars 
is divided as follows: Physicians, 
29.8%; Hospitals, 23.4%; Medicines, 
18.2%; Dentists 12.2%; Nurses 
3.9%; Public Health, 3.3%; Cultists 
and other expenditures 7.6%. In 
other words, our total medical bill 
in the United States amounts to $30 
per person. 

It has been estimated as a result of 
the Committee’s study that by an 
expenditure of $36 per person we 
could provide for every one of our 
126,000,000 people fully adequate 
medical and dental care, giving each 
the benefit of the astonishing ad- 
vances of medical science. 

But how is this possible? First, by 
abolishing the waste of unbusiness- 
like methods in the field of medical 
practice. And second, by discovering 





a practical way to divert the addi- 
tional $6 per capita for medica] 
services. 


What can we do about it? 


The medical profession may say, 
“Let’s do as we have always done. 
Let the rich pay, and we’ll give our 
services free to the poor.” If this sys. 
tem gave everybody the attention 
they needed, we might be satisfied, 
but we have just seen the figures 
which prove that this is not the®case, 

Moreover, the present system does 
not take such good care of the doc- 
tors either. The average practitioner 
received $5,500 in 1929, and twice as 
many received less than $2,500 as 
received $10,060. (Answer to Ques- 
tion 5.) 

Let us look at three suggestions 
for solving the problem: Compul- 
sory Insurance, Voluntary Insur- 
ance, and Public Medicine. 





COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE %& *% *& kk * x 





Those who see the need for medi- 
cal service for those in the low in- 
come brackets point to the advan- 
tages of a compulsory system of 
health insurance in which the em- 
ployer and the government partici- 
pate as well as the insured. The 
American Association for Social Se- 
curity is the sponsor of a model bill 
covering such an insurance program. 
This bill provides that all workers 
earning less than $60 a week must 
contribute to the plan which would 
provide medical, hospital and dental 
care as well as cash benefits. The 
benefits cover the family of the in- 
sured. The cash benefits averaging 
50% of the worker’s salary are pro- 
vided after the worker has been en- 


= © WHAT THE PEOPLE OF THE U.S. 
SPENT THEIR MONEY FOR 


IN 1929 






rolled for a period of 26 weeks. The 
cost to the worker would vary ac- 
cording to his income but the total 
cost would be shared by the em- 
ployer and the government. In every 
instance the worker would be al- 
lowed to choose his own doctor or 
dentist. 

The effectiveness of such a plan 
may be judged by studying the Brit- 
ish Compulsory Health Insurance 
Plan which has been in operation 
since 1911. This plan does not in- 
clude hospital care but provides for 
specific cash benefits during sick- 
ness. Under this plan 18,000,000 
persons pay about 40% of the cost of 
the insurance and 16,000 physicians 
have chosen to render services un- 
der this law. 

Some of the gains for the people 
may be listed as follows: 


(1) Whole classes of people now 
receive medical attention which they 
previously did not receive at all. 

(2) Illness is coming under skilled 
observation at an earlier stage. 

(3) Clinical records of great value 
are being established. 


In a consideration of the prac- 
ticability of Compulsory Health In- 
surance we must bear in mind that 
this would provide the necessary 
medical care only for those groups 
who are regularly employed. There 
still remains the problem of the un- 
employed and the part time workers 
who may not participate in a regular 
payroll. 
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VOLUNTARY INSURANCE PLANS %* *% *k* kk k k ® 
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The American College of Surgeons 
endorses group insurance for fami- 
lies of moderate means, on a volun- 
tary pre-payment basis, as a more 
effective method of guaranteeing 
medical service. The College be- 
lieves that plans for the pre-pay- 
ment of hospitalization may be the 
first step in this direction for the 
average community, and the suc- 
cess of certain community experi- 
ments seems to justify their belief. 


The Rochester Plan for Hospitalization 


Since June, 


the total subscription, and already a 
reserve of $75,000 has been accu- 
mulated. The hospitals are paid from 
the corporation’s funds on the basis 
of the amount of service provided. 

Similar projects are now estab- 
lished in sixty cities. In New York 
City alone the plan has over 300,000 
subscribers and 200 participating 
hospitals. 

To an individual such a plan brings 
relief from the worry of unexpected 
hospital expenses. And from the 
point of view of the physician and 


house calls, diagnosis, medical and 
surgical treatment of all kinds, eye 
tests, and specialization. Subscrib- 
ers receive all services and supplies 
free, except eye-glasses and certain 
types of expensive medicines. 

The cost of this insurance plan is $2 
per month for each employed per- 
son. Dependents of a subscriber re- 
ceive the physician’s care without 
extra charge, but are required to pay 
for hospitalization. Some 20,000 em- 
ployed persons are already subscrib- 
ers to this plan. Such a plan offers 
more nearly the answer to the prob- 
lem of adequate medical care, but 
dental care is still lacking, and it is 

' open only to those 





1935, an insur- 
ance plan has 
been offered by 
the six hospitals 
of Rochester, New 
York. The plan is 
administered by 
a corporation, the 
trustees of which 
represent hos- 
pital administra- 
tors, practicing 
physicians, indus- 
trialists, sub- 
scribers, and the 
general public. 
Under this 


A 





ployed person, 
upon payment of 
65c a month is en- 
titled to three 
weeks of hospital 
service, in semi- 
private accommo- 
dations, without 
charge. The pa- 
tient may select 
any hospital in 
which his phy- 
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LESS THAN HALF OF ALL THE PEOPLE IN THE U.S. 
RECEIVEDANY MEDICAL CARE LAST YEAR 


ONLY | OUT OF 10 IS EXAMINED REGULARLY 







ONLY 2 OUT OF 10 WENT TO A DENTIST 


ONLY 5 OUT OF 10 HAD A DOCTOR 
I insimesceneneeneenaniaanntiameiienmeeeeneal 


who have steady 
employment and 
can afford to pay 
the subscription 
fee. 

Under the Co- 
operative League 
of the United 
States, the Bu- 
reau of Coopera- 
tive Medicine is 
encouraging 
membership 
groups who are 
entitled to the 
services of any 
one of a group of 
cooperating spe- 
cialists. Themem- 
bers pay a peri- 
odic fee and the 
doctors provide 
the services when 
required. Many 
other plans are 
now in operation 
which enable 
low-income 
groups to pur- 
chase medical 











sician enjoys staff 

privileges. The benefits of the plan 
do not, of course, include payment 
of the doctor’s fee, and admittance 
to the hospital is granted only upon 
doctor’s orders. 


The hospital care provided in- 
cludes room and board, floor nurs- 
ing, use of the operating room, an- 
aesthesia, drugs, dressings, labora- 
tory service, insulin, oxygen, ambu- 
lance, and all other routine services. 
The illnesses covered by the plan in- 
clude all kinds of accidents or in- 
juries admissible to a general hos- 
pital, except workmen’s compensa- 
tion, venereal, tubercular, or mental 
Cases, 

Eighteen months after the plan 
was introduced there were 30,485 
subscribers. During this period 2,983 
members received hospital care. 
Overhead costs of administration 
have been kept to 1214 per cent of 
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the hospital it is a means of provid- 
ing payment for families of limited 
means who might otherwise have to 
be accepted as charity patients. How- 
ever, this is not a complete answer to 
the need for medical care, and is no 
answer at all to the problem of the 
unemployed or the very poor. And 
for these charity wards and clinics 
are not an adequate solution. 


Group Insurance for Medical Care—The 

Roos-Loos Group of Los Angeles 

For most of us the need for a doc- 
tor’s services is more likely to occur 
than the need for hospitalization. 
What chance is there of receiving 
such services under a similar plan? 
Here again experiments are going on. 

A group of forty physicians in Los 
Angeles have joined together to of- 
fer a plan of complete health insur- 
ance. Under the Roos-Loos Plan the 
medical services provided include 


care by small vol- 
untary time payments by the week or 
the month. 


Facts We Should Know 


In this country there are 121,000 
physicians, 57,000 dentists, 118,000 
nurses, 150,000 practical nurses, plus 
another 110,000 chiropodists, osteo- 
paths, faith healers, chiropractors, ete. 


There are 7,000 hospitals with 1,000,- 
000 beds; 8,000 clinics; 57,000 drug 
stores. 

There are only one-third as many doc- 
tors per patient in South Carolina as in 
California. 

We spend $360,000,000 a year or 
nearly a million dollars a day for patent 
medicines. 

Only three decaying teeth out of ten 
receive any dental care. 

Ten per cent of the families of the 
United States pay 41 per cent of the en- 
tire medical bill. 

In 60 cities more than 750,000 sub- 
scribers are guaranteed approximately 
three weeks of hospital care by paying 
three cents or less per day. 
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WHO PAYS FOR THE CARE OF SICKNESS? 


Each disc represents 5 per cent of sickness cost 


PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC. 








HOW FAR SHOULD WE GO TOWARD PUBLIC MEDICINE? % *% * 





The question of how far the gov- 
ernment should take a hand in devel- 
oping and providing social services 
is a hotly debated one. Already, of 
course, there are more than 1,700 
government hospitals affording near- 
ly all the care for mental patients 
and for a large number of tubercu- 
lar patients. We also have Public 
Health Departments concerned with 
the control of our supplies of water 
or milk. But the question remains, 
“How far shall we go toward public 
medicine?” 


There are those who say, “Let’s go all 
the way,”” because: 

(1) Medical services provided at 
public expense can be as extensive 
as is necessary or desirable. Institu- 
tions, personnel and services can be 
based on the needs of the people and 
not on their purchasing power. 

(2) Preventive medicine receives 
much greater attention. Since medi- 
cal care is accessible for every one 
diagnosis and examinations are re- 
ceived regularly. The dependence 
of people on self-prescription and 
patent medicines would be largely 
broken. 

(3) The personnel of the profes- 
sion benefits economically. Incomes 
are assured and unemployment is 
eliminated. 

(4) To the average citizen, it 
means assured, adequate medical 
care at the lowest basic cost. 

To the average physician, it means 
economic security, permanent tenure 
of office guaranteed by civil service 
and opportunities for rest, advance- 
ment and research. 

To the public, it means further 
education toward public health and 
preventive medicine. 


There are those who object to com- 
plete medical care at public expense, 
because: 

(1) State administered medicine 
tends to remove the essentials of 
good diagnosis—time, patience and 
attention to details. 

(2) State management curbs the 
cost of drugs by limiting the phy- 
sician’s prescriptions. 

(3) A physician who is overtaxed 
with unimportant consultations and 
demands for cash certificates finds 
little time to develop preventive 
medicine or give the health exami- 
nations which it is claimed would be 
possible under public medicine. 

(4) Certain functions like quar- 
antine, control of food and drugs, dis- 
posal of sewage, etc., which apply 
alike to the entire population are 
normal areas of public service—but 
the attempt to provide a complete 
medical service for all citizens would 
result in a lower quality of medical 
care. 


(5) State administered medicine 
may tend to become a powerful po. 
litical machine. 

Any system of medical service 
must be judged by the extent to 
which good medical care is obtained 
by all who need it. Many members 
of the American Medical Association 
oppose any idea which would change 
the present status of private medical 
practice and are quite vehement in 
arguing that any plan of health in- 
surance will undermine the self-re- 
liance and initiative of the American 
people. But we should not be stopped 
from seeking a plan for the health 
protection of our people merely be- 
cause certain groups within the medi- 
cal profession cry, “Socialism!” or 
“Communism!” 

We should rather answer the argu- 
ments of our physicians with the 
statement by Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, Chairman of the Council of 
the British Medical Association, who 
says, “The results to the medical pro- 
fession have been, in general, ad- 
vantageous. .. . It has increased the 
feeling among practitioners that we 
are colleagues rather than rivals. ..., 
Financially too the effects have been 
beneficial. There is no evidence that 
the general quality of professional 
work has in any way deteriorated.” 

The chief question is, “What” 
method or methods of payment™ 
should we use?” The present plan’ 
of paying for medical services ag" 
they are rendered seems to work” 
satisfactorily for only a part of our” 
population. Obviously the whole 
question needs ‘study and planning 7 
if the American people are to get® 
full protection against sickness. 

Therefore, it may be well to con- 
sider the experiences of certain | 
countries of Europe, as well as ex- | 
periments which have been going | 
on in this country, to try to decide” 
what plan or combination of plans 
would provide the needed medical ® 
and dental care for this country. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Check the column which would best provide items (1), (2), (3), (4), (5): 





Health 


Voluntary 


Insurance 


Public 
Medical 
Service 


Compulsory 
Health 
Insurance 


Private 
Medicine 





Quality of 
medical care 





Number of 
persons covered 


| 








Completeness 
of care 








Protection against 
economic loss 





Safeguards against those 
who would abuse the plan 








Freedom of choice 
of doctor 
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T WOULD be pretty fine, you will agree, 
I to receive $250... $200... $100... 
$75... $50... or even $25 for writing a 
prize-winning essay. 


And that is exactly what this announce- 
ment is about: A prize essay contest for 
you—the high school students of America 
—on a subject which in some way affects 
the life of every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 


That subject is Life Insurance—an in- 
stitution that has become a factor of fun- 
damental importance in the economic and 


NOW READ THE MANY HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS—AND 
THE COMPLETE RULES—ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 


social life of our nation .. . so important 
a factor that today more and more of 
America’s leading colleges and universi- 
ties have added Life Insurance courses to 


their curricula. 


You will find a wealth of interesting and 
dramatic material available for your use. 
On the pages that follow are merely a few 
of the many avenues of approach that lie 
open to you. Still other themes will un- 
doubtedly suggest themselves. 


Keep in mind the fact that your essay 


must be brief —not over 300 words. The 
contest closes at midnight — March 26th. 


a wae 
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Prize-Winning Essay 


EFORE deciding on what phase of life insurance 
By. wish to base your essay, look over these 
suggestions carefully. Among them you may find a 
subject that appeals to you above all others, but re- 
member this: You are not limited to the subjects 
listed on these pages . . . nor will the selection of one 
of these subjects invite special consideration for your 
essay. In other words, choose an entirely original 
subject, if you wish. We believe, however, that you 
will find the following suggestions helpful... 


1 Life Insurance conquers the fear 
that one may die too soon or live too long 





wo of the greatest of the financial hazards that 
face every man are the fear of dying too soon and 
the fear of living too long. 

Every thinking man recognizes and dreads these 
dangers. He knows that if he should die before com- 
pleting his fimancial plans, there would be a great 
change in the financial picture in his family, for—he 
would no longer bring home his salary check. The 
grocer would want his money as before; the rent 
would come due; the children would need clothing 
and school books... 

And we all love life. It may seem strange that any 
one should fear living too long. But we also know that 
there is a possibility — becoming more of a probability 
as science lengthens life and industry demands a 
faster pace—that there may come a day when a man 
can no longer earn his living. When earned income 
stops, a man’s livelihood must come from some other 
source. Since he knows that because of business cycles 
beyond his control the most provident man may lose 
all he has saved, be forced in old age to eat the bitter 





bread of charity, a penniless old age is a nightmag 
that haunts all men. 

It is these two hazards against which life insurang 
stands ready to protect every man. It says to him: 
““Give me the dollars you can spare, and if you die 
too soon, I shall complete your financial plans; | 
shall reach into the future and give to your family 
for their continued needs the dollars in the pay checks 
you cannot then earn.” But: “If you live to complete 
your financial plans, I shall return to you the dollars 
you gave me when you were a young man, as an in. 
come for so long as you shall live, be it one year, beit 
a hundred. In the sunset years of your life, you shall 
never have to look to charity for your sustenance,” 

And life insurance alone can say these things, alone 
can conquer both these fears. 


2. How Life Insurance Investments have 
made America a better place in which to live 





UR CITIEs with their beautiful buildings, our huge 
factories, our great railroad systems—all these 
are things that make America the glorious land itis. 
Who was the Croesus who built these marvels? A 
great portion of the money came from the purses of 
people with but little money—through the medium 
of the life insurance companies. 
Life insurance dollars naturally flow where they 
can be most usefully employed with safety. They 
have played an important role in the financing of 


homes, of farms, of railroads, of important industries. 


Look down your street. You won’t have to look far 


to see a house built with life insurance help. Look | 


around in the business district. There you will see 
beautiful buildings built by the same help. And in the 
outlying districts, you will see large industries, giving 
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a ~ food and livelihood to thousands— built by life insur- 
Lv @® ance help. Railroads, power companies, water com- 
panies, even the great public works of the govern- 
ment—all the things that make America a wonderful 
place in which to live have been helped by life in- 
surance investments. 


3. Why a Life Insurance Company 











ghtmat must maintain an ample cash reserve 
surance 
to him: 
you die 
plans; | 
r family 
y checks 
-omplete 
e dollars 
iS an ine 
-ar, be it 
ou shall 
nance,” 
zs, alone 
EN a life insurance company writes a policy, 
W it knows that it will have to pay a stated 
ave amount, not perhaps, but positively. The mortality 
. tables show how many dollars will be needed each 
to live year to pay obligations; and from the premiums that 
come in, the company sets aside enough cash. The 
‘pest of the premium dollars, it puts into long-term 
investments, which will make the policyholders’ 
money multiply. But in addition to the cash for con- 
tractual obligations, the company must carry another 
type of cash fund: the surplus. 
Imagine the famous Foreign Legion setting out 
on a long march into the desert. They know that 
there are oases along the route, but they also know 
that sometimes oases dry up. Therefore, as a safe- 
guard, they will carry as much water as possible 
so that if one oasis is dried up, they will be able to 
march on to the next. They must be prepared for 
unpredictable happenings. 
ur huge Life insurance companies are much like the Foreign 
II these Legion in this respect. Their desert is made of the 
nd it is. years that stretch ahead. The companies know that 
vels? A there are oases along the route: maturing investments, 
irses of new premiums, interest on loans. But they know also 
nedium that, as there have been in the past, there may be in 

the future, depressions, low interest rates, and har- 
re they assed policyholders who will need their money before 
. They their policies mature. And so the insurance company, 
cing of like the Legion, carries a supply of cash with it as it 
ustries. @ Makes the march. Then it knows that if one oasis is 
ook far dried up, it will be able to go on to the next with- 
. Look out being forced to sell its long term investments on 
will see the open market and to run the chance of sustaining 


1 in the losses on the funds entrusted to it by policyholders 
giving B for investment. 





4. An actual, dramatic example of how Life 
Insurance has benefited someone you know 





























HEN they were married, he suggested life in- 

\ \ surance for her protection, but she would have 

none of it. To her, life insurance meant death, and 
death meant the end of everything. 

When the first baby came, he was well able to take 
insurance, but again her objection was obdurate. So 
when they knew the second baby was on the way, he 
did not upset her by mentioning life insurance. . . 

A few months later, her husband became gravely 
il]. As she sat by his hospital bed in the dark hours 
before he left her forever, she stared into the black 
depths. For her, this was the end of the world, but 
for the children she must go on. But how could she 
feed and clothe and educate them? 


After her husband died, she discovered that, sev- 
eral years before, unknown to her, her husband had 
taken out two policies which would now give her a 
modest incoine for life. 

And she knew then what life insurance means, and 
she blessed the memory of a love that was so wise 
that it overrode her objections. 


5. Why Life Insurance Selling 


appeals to me as a career 





HE FACToRs that make a career attractive vary 
‘de individuals vary, but in the main, most people 
look for a congenial occupation which offers perma- 
nency, independence, freedom from business depres- 
sions and loss of job because of old age. 
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How does life insurance selling meet these tests? 


Life insurance selling is a congenial career for those 
who like to meet people, to be with people, to move 
in social circles, who like to be free from monotonous 
routine, to be in a business in which they can take 
pride because they know that they are giving more 
to society than they are taking from it. 

The business of life insurance is permanent because 
in selling protection for loved ones and for the indi- 
vidual himself in his old age, it appeals to basic human 

, instincts; and selling life insurance is a permanent job. 
Passing years only entrench him more firmly in his 
job; the arbitrary whim of an employer can never de- 
pose him; no doors will ever close to him because he is 
past fifty, sixty, seventy. The earnings and advance- 
ment of an agent are not limited by his employer, by 
rule, custom, or necessity—only by his own ability. 

Life insurance meets every test of an attractive 
career for young men and young women; and that 
young people are recognizing that fact is proved by 
the increasing number who yearly express an inter- 
est in the work and who enter it. 


6. How the Social Security Act has stimulated 
the appreciation of Life Insurance 





F” YEARS the life insurance companies have 
preached the gospel of the need for income in old 
age. They have told people that the only way to put 
dollars in the pockets of the old men they will some- 
day be is to take dollars from the salary of the young 
men they now are. 

People have heard this gospel, and many have 
acted, setting aside the dollars that will go to work 
for them when they themselves can no longer work. 
But the memories of others have been short. They 
have admitted the truth of the gospel but have for- 
gotten it quickly, preferring to spend their money 
for immediate pleasures. 

But suddenly there has come a new reminder, a jog 
to the memory of those who listen but soon forget. 
The government, with all its tremendous power of 
advertising and publicity, has stepped up beside the 
life insurance companies of the country and added 
its mighty voice to theirs. 

By pointing out constantly to people everywhere 
the fact that there must be income in old age, the 
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Social Security Act has stimulated the appreciag 
of life insurance. It has also brought people to » 
that they must project their dollars into the futyg. 
and that life insurance can make up the diffe 
between the sustenance income offered by Social S 
curity and the comfortable income they should lik. 
to have when they retire. 










7. Why more women are seeking financial 
independence through Life Insurance 


















HE past quarter of a century has brought to 
women a social freedom. 

With their entry into business, women find them. | 
selves faced with new and bitter problems. They are 
finding business a fickle master, prone to discard his 
servants too often and too soon. Women are learning 
how difficult it is to find work no matter how willing 
they may be, finding that hundreds of young women, 
eager and well trained, are ever pushing older women 
out. So to prepare against that day when a younger 
woman will sit at her desk, the woman in businessis 
building up, through life insurance, an income for 
old age—not a mere sustenance income, but a true 
retirement income. 

And women in the home are realizing their need 
for financial independence. They see that too often 
the retirement income the husband is able to build up 
is insufficient for both, and they see that just as there 
should be protection on the father for his wife and 
children, there should also be protection on the 
mother for her husband and children. Mother wants 
to know that if she is taken away there will be income 
which will make it unnecessary to send the children 
to a day nursery or to unwilling relatives. She wants 
to assure them the kind of training they should have. 





More and more women are seeking financial inde- 
pendence through the one institution that guarantees 
it—life insurance. 

s 2 8 


In addition to scores of good books on life insurantt, 
many of which you will find in your public libran, 
it is suggested that you turn also to the following 
source books: “‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” “Lit- 
coln Library of Essential Information,” “W 
Book of Knowledge,” and “‘Compton’s Junior 
Encyclopedia.” 
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"This is Your Opportunity to Share in 
National Cash Awards Totalling 


1,379.00 


nn 2-s « ee & 
peewee «2 « * * 6% 
3rd prize ... ee e 
Spee 1. 6 6 0 6 8 
Next 10 prizes .... 


Next 10 prizes : * e e . 


o 0 0 o « $250.00 
oe «oo ow OD 
oc oo « MOM 
cee en Oe 
50.00 each 
25.00 each 


A special award of merit in the form of a commemorative scroll will be 
awarded to the student submitting the best essay from his or her state. 





NOTE: In addition to the State and National 
Awards, many local Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions will offer cash prizes or scroll awards in 
their respective districts. If your school is not 
in a district covered by a local Life Under- 
writers Association, you will be eligible for a 
special scroll award which will be given in each 
state to the best essay from districts outside 
those covered by local associations. Winners of 
these local awards will, of course, be eligible for 
State and National Awards. 


Look over the list of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions on pages 39 and 40 to find out whether you 
live in a district in which awards are being made 
by a local association. If there is such an asso- 
ciation listed for your district, send your essay 
to that association. 

If no Life Underwriters Association is listed 
for your district, send your essay to the State 
Contest Committee for your state. State ade 
dresses are listed under each state. 


National Board of Judges 


The first prize-winning essays selected by the State Contest Committees will be entered in the 
National Essay Contest. The National Board of Judges will consist of the following persons: 


B. C. Forses, 
Editor of Forbes Magazine 


MERLE TuorPE, 
Editor of Nation’s Business 


KATHARINE FISHER, 


Director of Good Housekeeping Institute 


O. Sam CumMINGs, 
President—National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


Maurice R. Rosinson, 
Editor of Scholastic Magazine 
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Who is eligible to compete? 


If you are a student of a secondary school— 
4 public, parochial, or private—you may enter 
this essay contest, providing you are a regularly 
enrolled undergraduate student as of March 1, 
1938, and have not attained the age of 20 years 
by that date. 





Who may not compete? 


You will not be eligible for a prize if you 
are a life insurance agent or salaried em- 
ployee of any life insurance company, 
agency or agent, or an employee of any 
organization or publication directly or 
indirectly connected with Life Insurance, 
or a member of a family of any such 
person. 





How long should your essay be? 


Your essay must not exceed three 

hundred (300) words in length. 

If you prefer, your entry may be 

in the form of a letter. However, 

letters or essays of more than 

three hundred words will not be 
‘ considered, 





Where should essays be sent? 


Look over the list of Life Un- 
derwriters Associations on the 
following pages and find out 
whether you live in a district in 
which prizes are being awarded 
by a local association. If there 
is such an association listed for 
your district, send your essay 
to that association. If no Life 
Underwyiters Association is 
listed for your district, send 
your essay to the state Contest 
Committee for your state. State 
addresses are listed on the fol- 
lowing pages, together with local 
assosiations. 


Should your essay be typed? 


Your essay, above all, must be legible. 
Write it in ink, or on your typewriter, on 
one side of the paper, size approximately 
81% x 11 inches. Write your name, ad- 
dress, age, and the name of your school in 
the upper right-hand corner of your manu- 
script. 


Here are the simple 


Rules of the Contest 








May quotations be used? 


Your essay must, of course, be your own orig- Ay 
inal work. You may, however, call upon mem-\ 
bers of local life underwriter associations, your § 
teacher, or members of your own family, for 
information regarding life insurance. Quota- 
tions must be indicated, and when the quo- 
tation exceeds one sentence, the source of the 
quotation must be given. 
































Only one (1) essay may be 
submitted by each student, 








Your essay must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, March 
26, 1938. 





On what basis will prizes be awarded? 





Your essay will be judged upon the basis 
of how well you develop the subject you 
select. Originality and adherence to the 
fundamentals of good writing will count 
in your favor. All essays submitted will 
become the property of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters or any 
of its local units . . . and may be pub- 
lished for any purpose the Association 
desires. No essays will be returned. The 
decision of the judges will be final 









When will awards be announced? 












Prizes will be awarded during the 
week of May 9th— 14th. See the May 
14th issue of Scholastic Magazine for 
complete list of winners. 
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Life Underwriter Associations sponsoring local contests. Students in localities 
not specifically named should inquire of or send entries to the state address. 


STATE AND LOCAL ‘CONTEST COMMITTEES 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters 
Huston LaClair, President, 221 North 21st Street 
Mobile Life Underwriters Association 
G. Thompson McRae, President, P. O. Box 322 
Montgomery Association of Life Underwriters 
crc. Hunnicutt, President, 701 Bell Building 
Tuscaloosa Life Underwriters Association 
H. S. Gentry, President, First National Bank Bldg. 
State Address: 
E. A. Zelnicker, First National Bank Bldg., Mobile 
ZONA 
i iseena Association of Life Underwriters 
Noel D. Maxcy, President, 214 Luhrs Bldg.,,Phoenix 
KANSAS 
ee Smith Association of Life Underwriters 
W. C. Davis, President, First National Bank Bldg. 
Life Underwriters Association of Jonesboro 
Powell Stamper, President, Latourette Building 
Little Rock Life Underwriters Association 
Foster A. Vineyard, President, Wallace Bldg. 
Pine Bluff Life Underwriters Association 
H. E. Agerton, Jr., President, National Bldg. 
Texarkana Association of Life Underwriters 
R. F. Miller, President, 307 State National Bank Blde. 
State Address: 
Leon L. Arnold, 304 State Natl. Bank Bldg., Texarkana 
CALIFORNIA 
Life Underwriters Association of Long Beach 
J. S. Pennington, President, 315 Security Bldg. 





Underwriters Association of Los Angeles 
y be “an A. Dewar, President, 111 West Seventh St. 
lent. Oakland-East Bay 


Life Underwriters Association, Inc. 
George Mortensen, President, 600 Bank of America Bldg. 
Life Underwriters Association of Pasadena 
Ron Stever, President, 512 Pacific Southwest Bldg. 
Sacramento Association of Life Underwriters 
Ralph E. Scott, President, P. O. Box 1236 
San Diego Life Underwriters Association 
Bury! Blevens, President, 712 Bank of America Bldg. 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Association 
Nels J. Nelson, President, 111 Sutter Street 
San Jose Life Underwriters Association 
Norman J. Nathanson, President, Bank of America Bldg. 
Stockton Life Underwriters Association 
. Charles F. Thompson, President, 232 N. Sutter Street 
State Address: 
James H. Cowles, 609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
do Association of Life Underwri‘ers 
C. Earl Davis, President, 322 Patterson Bldg., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
‘ Bridgeport Life Underwriters Association 
James F. Mahoney, President, 143 Golden Hill St. 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association 
Philip I. Holway, President, 55 Elm Street 
Life Underwriters Association of New Haven 
Francis S. Hamilton, President, 205 Church Street 
Stamford Life Underwriters Association 
L. J. Hanley, President, 1 Atlantic Street 
State Address: 
? Glenn B. Dorr, 36 Pearl Street, Hartford 
DELAWARE 
Delaware Association of Life Underwriters 








$ Earl E. Donaldson, President 

a the basis 208 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington 

ubject you DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

nce to the D.C. Life Underwriters Association 

ill Paul H. Primm, President, 

wi count 420 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

nitted will FLORIDA cal Florid 

, tional sentra lorida 

: Na Association of Life Underwriters 

‘ers or any Thomas E. Gray, Pres., 501 O. B. & T. Bldg., Orlando 

y be pub- Jacksonville Life Underwriters Association 

\ssociation Lee MacDonell, President, 916 Barnett Building 
Lakeland Association of Life Underwriters 

irned. The Harry Kucher, President, Box 948 

final. Miami Life Underwriters Association 


Charles Sykes, President, 1515 Congress Building 
Palm Beach Coun 
Life Underwriters Association 
Francis McGarry, Pres., Citizens Bldg., W. Palm Beach 
Life Underwriters Association of Pensacola 
Morris Levy, President, American Natl. Bank Bldg 
St. Petersburg Life Underwriters Association 
S. B. Predmore, President, 24 Sixth Street, North 
Life Underwriters Association of*Tampa 
H. D. Atkins, President, 215 Madison Street 


State Address: 
D. L. Smith, 301 Florida Bank Bidg., Orlando 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Life Underwriters Association 
ales Chalmers, President, 1001 Grant Building 
Macon Association of Life Underwriters 
E. R. Hovey, President, Grand Building 
Savannah Life Underwriters Association 
A. A. Robinson. President, Realty Building 
State Address: 
Carlton E. Stevens, 308 Second Street, Macon 


HAWAII 
Association of Life Underwriters of Hawaii 
John A. Black, President, 129 South King St., Honolulu 
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IDAHO 
Boise Association of Life Underwriters 

Lyle Funnell, President, Idaho Building 
Idaho Falls Association of Life Underwriters 

Grady S. Evans, President, 526 L Street 
Southern Idaho Life Underwriters Association 

Horace O. Hall, President, Burley 
State Address: 
Scott Taggart, 494 - 11th St., Idaho Falls 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora Association of Life Underwriters 
Thomas F. McGowan, President, Frazier Building 
Centralia Association of Life Underwriters 
E. M. Cobb, President 
Champaign Life Underwriters Association 
N. P. Blanchard, President, 430 Illinois Building 
Chicago Association of Lafe Underwriters 
A. E. McKeough, President, 135 So. LaSalle Street 
Danville Association of Life Underwriters 
Daniel L. Eckert, President, 12734 N. Vermilion St. 
Life Underwriters Association df Decatur 
Lawrence Rotz, President, Standard Life Building 
Elgin Life Underwriters Association 
Elmer M. Hersch, President, 416 Professional Bldg. 
Freeport Association of Life Underwriters 
Ralph Hermann, President, State Bank Building 
Joliet Life Underwriters Association 
C. Kenneth Turman, President, Morris Building 
Lake County Life Underwriters Association 
A. E. Enerson, President, 4 S. Genesee St., Waukegan 
Life Underwriters Association of Peoria 
Hugh A. Shaw, Pres., 319 Com'l Mer. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Quincy Life Underwriters Association 
H. D. Brown, President, Stern Building 
Rockford Association of Life Underwriters 
Ray Wiegert, President, Gas-Electric Building 
Rock River Life Underwriters Association 
W. B. Wetzell, President, 1144 E. Third St., Sterling 
Springfield Association of Life Underwriters 
Herman Hauptfleisch, President, First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
State Address: 
W. M. Lateer, 802 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria 


INDIANA 
Bloomington Association of Life Underwriters 
Arnold Berg, President, 202 Kresge Building 
Calumet Life Underwriters Association 
Walter J. Carlin, President, 556 Johnson St., Gary 
Evansville Association of Life Underwriters 
J. Ralston New, Pres., 204 Central Union Bank Bldg. 
Fort Wayne Life Underwriters Association 
Samuel B. Gregory, President, 1400 Lincoln Bk. Tower 
Indianapolis Association of Life Underwriters 
William J. Greener, President, Consolidated Building 
Kokomo Association of Life Underwriters 
Lowell B. Boyd, President 
Life Underwriters Association of Lafayette 
George Byers, President, 413 Life Building 
La PorteCounty Life Underwriters Association 
L. E. Paulin, President; 302 Warren Bldg., Mich. City 
Richmond Association of Life Underwriters 
Frank Shamel, President, First National Bank Building 
South Bend Life Underwriters Association, Inc. 
William Klusmeier, President, 616 Sherland Building 
Life Underwriters Association of Terre Haute 
Louis Bohn, Jr., President, 436 South 19th Street 
State Address: 
Homer L. Rogers, P. O. Box 1356, Indianapolis 


IOWA 
Boone Association of Life Underwriters 
W. O. Rule, President, 802 14 Story Street 
Council Bluffs District 
Association of Life Underwriters 
Harold A. Miller, President, 413 Bennett Building 
Davenport Association of Life Underwriters 
Dick LeBuhn, President, 1012 Davenport Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters 
John H. Hilmes, President, 419 Equitable Building 
Fort Dodge Life Underwriters Association 
Hugh Ziegler, President, Box 413 
Iowa City Life Underwriters Association 
H. I. Jennings, President, Box 132 
Mason City District 
Association of Life Underwriters 
F. W. Vorhies, President, 720 Fourth Street, S. W. 
Ottumwa Association of Life Underwriters 
S. G. Rickard, President, Hoffman Building 
Sioux City Association of Life Underwriters 
Phil Orchard, President, 409 Badgerow Building 
Southeastern Iowa 
Association of Life Underwriters — 

E. F. Kasten, President, 2137 Madison Ave., Burlington 
Waterloo Association of Life Underwriters 
Leo Roethig, President, 640 Black Building 
State Address: 

R. H. Martin, Anderson Building, Ottumwa 


KANSAS 
Cowley County 
Association of Life Underwriters 
Charles Cloud, President, 1224 E. Eighth St., Winfield 


( ADVERTISEMENT ) 





Hutchinson Life Underwriters Association 
J. E. Conklin, President, First National Bank Bldg. 
Independence Life Underwriters Association 

W. T. Newkirk, President, Lock Box 45 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association 
John S. Kerns, President, 121 }4 West Fifth Street 

Salina Association of Life Underwriters 
Rex Lear, President, Farmers Union Building 
Life Underwriters Association of Topeka 
Don Pierce, President, 321 New England Building 
Wichita Association of Life Underwriters 
J. M. Caldwell, President, 200 Central Building 
State Address: 
Lyman King, 603 New England Building, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington LifesUnderwriters Association 
C. H. Robie, President, Security Trust Co. Bldg. 
Louisville Association of Life Underwriters 
J. Colgan Norman, President, 1210 Starks Building 
Paducah Life Underwriters Association 
Flint Sellars, President, City National Bank Bldg. 


State Address: 
Morgan O. Woodward, 1288 Starks Bldg., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Association of Life Underwriters, Inc. 

R. B. Aldrich, President, 1504 Canal Bank Bldg. 
Shreveport Life Underwriters Association 
Louie E. Throgmorton, President, 309 Slattery Bldg. 
State Address: 

Fred E. LeLaurin, Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans 

MAINE 
Central Maine Life Underwriters Association 
George Hopkins, President, 118 Western Ave., Waterville 
Eastern Maine Life Underwriters Association 
Ulmer W. Davis, President, 59 Coe Block, Bangor 
Southern Maine 
Association of Life Underwriters 
L. W. Smith, President, 9 Lincoln Street, Brunswick 
State Address: 
Boyce A. Thomas, 477 Congress Street, Portland 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 
J. Henry Hooper, President, 1000 Fidelity Building 
State Address: 
Clayton DeMarest, Jr., 201 American Bldg., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Berkshire County 
George M. Galt, President, 27 Wellesley St., Pittsfield 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
Wallace N. Watson, President, 100 Milk Street 
Central Mass. Life Underwriters Association 
James J. Redican, President, 306 Main St., Worcester 
Fall River Life Underwriters Association 
Ellis Gifford, President, 57 North Main Street 
gs ny | Association of Life Underwriters 
Edgar McManus, President, 276 High Street 
Lowell Life Underwriters Association 
Everett M. Mahoney, President, 344 Stevens St. 
Montachusett Life Underwriters Association 
Frank J. Craffey, President, 470 Main Street, Fitchburg 
Springfield Life Underwriters Association 
Charles S. Merriam, President, 44 Vernon Street 
State Address: 
Floyd E. DeGroat, 30 State Street, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek Life Underwriters Association 
H. Willis Heidbreder, President, 70 W. Michigan Ave. 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph 
Life Underwriters Association 
R.C. Merson, President, Peoples St. Bk. Bldg., St. Joseph 
Qualified Life Underwriters, Inc. 
Seth W. Ryan, 1001-14 Detroit Sav. Bk. Bldg., Detroit 
Flint Life Underwriters Association 
H. A. Groesbeck, President, 908 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Life Underwriters Association of Grand Rapids 
K. W. Conrey, President, Grand Rapids Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Kalamazoo Association of Life Underwriters 
H. Loree Harvey, Secy., 1506 American Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Lansing Life Underwriters Association 
Ben Demarest, President, 301 American State Building 
Saginaw Association of Life Underwriters 
Harvey C. Beeson, President, 602 Bearinger Building 


State Address: 
George E. Lackey, 1680 National Bank Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth Association of Life Underwriters 
George M. Rockwood, President, 1100 Fidelity Building 
Rochester Association of Life Underwriters 
F. Avery Tews, President, 105 34 South Broadway 
St. Paul Life Underwriters, Inc. 
Carl W. Kliefgen, President, Minnesota Building 
State Address: 
O. G. Holmer, 903 Pioneer Building, St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI ’ 
Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters 
Harry O’Steen, President, 907 Tower Bldg., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Columbia Life Underwriters Association 
Gale Curtright, President, Guitar Building 
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continued 
Jefferson City Life Underwriters Association 
Ed Opfer, President, 210 Monroe Street 
Life Underwriters Association of Kansas City 
Dallas R. Alderman, President, 3520 Broadway 
Northeast Missouri 
Life Underwriters Associati 
Everett E. Mayes, President, Hornback Bide, Hannibal 
ie Underwriters Association of St. Joseph 
M. C. McWilliams, President, Kirkpatrick Building 
Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis, Inc. 
Adam Rosenthal, President, 316 North Eighth St. 
Sedalia Life Underwriters Association 
C. G. Wilson, President, 1421 West Third Street 
Southeast Missouri 
Life Underwriters Association 
O. F. Reed, President, Missourian Bldg., Cape Girardeau 
apetegnne Life Underwriters Association 
oy A. Sullivan, gers Holland Building 
State Address: 
Dallas R. Alderman, "520 Broadway, Kansas City 


MONTANA 

Billings Association of Life Underwricers 

E. H. Trandum, President, 201 Stapleton Bldg. 
Great Falls Life Underwriters Association 
Frank P. Spiering, President, Medical Arts*Bldg. 

Helena Life Underwriters Association 
Arthur Nelson, President, Union Bank Building 

State Address: 
Cecil B. Hull, Lewisohn Building, Butte 


NEBRASKA 
Grand Island Life Underwriters Association 
Charles M. Stewart, President, P. O. Box 267 
Hastings Life Underwriters Association 
Wm. Engelhardt, President 
Kearney Life Underwriters Association 
ohn Boasen, President, Box 23 
Lincoln Association of Life Underwriters 
Harold A. Dillman, President, Security Mutual Bldg. , 
Norfolk Association of Life Underwriters 
J. A. Christenson, President, 1206 Koenigstein Ave. 
Omaha Association of Life Underwriters 
J. E. Moss, President, 1126 Redick Tower 
State Address: 
Conn W. Moose, 440 Electric Bldg., Omaha 


NEVADA 
State Address: 
Jas. H. Cowles, 609 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord Life Underwriters Association 
Frank A. Morris, President, 58 Hall Street 
Life Underwriters Association of Laconia 
Haven E. Flanders, President, McGrath Street 
Manchester Association of Life Underwriters 
Kenneth W. Davis, President, 875 Elm Street 
Nashua Life Underwriters Association 
Richard F. Beaudoin, President, 71 West Pearl Sr. 
Southeastern New Hampshire 
Life Underwriters Association 
Guy Smart, President, 12 Mathes Terrace, Durham 
State Address: 
David C. Dickson, 922 Elm St., Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City Association of Life Underwriters 
David G. Cades, President, 610 Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Northern N. J. Life Underwriters Association 
Lloyd D. Harrison, President, 744 Broad St., Newark 

Trenton Life Underwriters Association 
Nelson S. Cubberly, Broad Street Bank Building 
State Address 
Howard C. Lawrence, 1172 enaaed Bivd., Newark 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Life Underwriters Association 
E. O. Zander, Box 1318, Albuquerque 






NEW YORK 
Adirondack Life Underwriters Association 
E. oe President, Plattsburg 
Albany Association of Life Underwriters 
Mortos 5. Hall, Brocidone, 11 North Pearl Street 
Binghamton Life Underwriters Association 
illiam H. Mellor, President, Mecacar Bldg. 
Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc 
Daniel P. Sullivan, President, 1318 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Life Underwriters Association of Elmira 
Lemuel M. Rockwell, President, Robinson Building 
Ithaca Life Underwriters Association 
William J. Davis, President, 107 University Avenue 
Jamestown Life Underwriters Association 
Allan W. Jackson, President, 501 Fenton Building 
New York City Life Underwriters Association 
Arthur V. Youngman, President, 225 Broadway 
Northern New York 
Association of Life Underwriters 
Hollis L. Brownell, President 
6 Chamber of Commerce Building, Watertown 
Rochester Life Underwriters, Inc. 

W. T. Hames, President, 1110 Lincoln Alliance Bk. Bldg. 
St. Lawrence Life Underwriters Association 
Ferde Schede, President, 54 Bay Street, Potsdam 
Schenectady Life Underwriters Association 
Harry G. Roscoe, President, 434 = Street 
Life Underwriters Association ae 
we M. Lipes, President, 822 ac Iding 

Life Underwriters Association 
Harold . Mallary, President, 211 Boardman Bldg. 
Life Underwriters Association of Utica 
Howard L. a mt eg 246 Genesee Street 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Westchester 
W. Leslie Radcliffe, = South Broadway, Yonkers 


State Address: 
Edwin A. Murphy, 417 Burke Building, Rochester 











NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Association of Life Underwri 
F. R. Baker, President, Flat Iron Building 
Ga Association of Life » | > 
D. W. Reed, President, P. O. Box 952 
Greensboro Life Underwriters roa 
Walter J. Bernstein, President, Box 1437 
Raleigh Association of Life Underwriters 
Marshall Barber, President, Odd Fellows Bldg. 
Wilson Association of Life Underwriters 
H. J. Daughtridge, President, Box 692 
Winston Salem Life Underwriters Association 
B. T. Woodall, President, 513 Reynolds Building 
State Address: 
B. Scott Blanton, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte 
NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Life Underwriters Association 
H. J. Gilbertson, President, Walker Bldg., Fargo 


OHIO 
Akron Life Underwriters, Inc. 

C. E. Ransower, President, 1115 South Main Street 
Canton Life Underwriters Association 
George C. Austin, President, First Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association 

Howard Hartfield, President, Carew Tower 

Life Underwriters Association of Columbus 
Raymond C. Gauch, President, 1125 Beggs Bldg. 
-y ‘ton Association of Life Underwriters 

Trump, President, Mutual Home Building 
“Seat Life Underwriters Association 
E. W. Nugent, President, 432 Niles Building 
Lima Life Underwriters Association 
Merle Mertz, President, 1026 West Elm Street 
Springfield Association of Life Underwriters 
R. E. Dresher, President, 709 Tecumseh Building 
Toledo Association of Life Underwriters 
Merritt Mason, President, Home Bank Building 
Warren Life Underwriters Association 
H. D. L. Johnston, President, 640 High Street 
Youngstown Association of Life Underwriters 
Clarence J. Amstutz, President, Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 
State Address: 
Fred Zweifel, 537 Spitzer Building, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters 
W. Thomas Thach, Presidenr, Box 916, ee City 
Tulsa Life Underwriters Associa 
Frank R. Fee, President, 328 Natl. Bk. of iption Bldg. 
State Address: 
Homer Jamison, 617 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma City 


OREGON 


Life Underwriters Association of Portland 
John S. Green, President, 325 American Bank Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona Association of Life Underwriters 
John A. Colliflower, President, Central Trust Bldg. 
Erie Life Underwriters Association 
V. C. Missimer, President, 1317 Erie Trust Bldg. 
sesnaian Association of Life Underwriters 
George N. Wade, President, 513 Dauphin Building 
Johnstown Association of Life Underwriters 
Clarence E. Hurrell, President, 601 Swank Building 
Life Underwriters Association of Lehigh Valley 
Paul Ford, President, Commonwealth Bldg., Allentown 
Pitas Association of Life Underwriters 
Clifford H. Orr, President, 1616 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association 
Erroll Ripley, President, 1801 Clark Building 
Reading Association of Life Underwriters 
Melvin H. Nuss, President, 526 Washington St. 
Scranton Association of Life Underwriters 
William S. Tiffany, President, First Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
West Branch Association of Life Underwriters 
nald M. Wieland, President 
21 West Third Street, Williamsport 
York Association of Life Underwriters 
George C. Thompson, President, 101 E. Market St. 
‘State Address: 
Steacy E. Webster, 2500 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island Life Underwriters Association 
rvey Stull, President 


=. 
816 Turks Head Building, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Life Underwriters Association of Cctuembte 
E. H. Davis, President, Carolina Life Building 
Greenville Life Underwriters Association 
F. L. Whitlock, President, Woodside Building 
Spartanburg Life Underwriters Association 
Perrin Dargan, Pres., Montgomery & Crawford Bldg. 
State Address: 
J. Lester Perkins, Loan & Exch 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen District Life UnderwritersAssociatio: 
Leroy Crawford, President, Capitol Building 
Huron Life Underwriters Association 
George Sheeks, President, 555 Ohio Street, S. W. 
Mitchell Association of Life Underwriters 
Fred C. Drake, President, 505 East Fourth Ave. 
Sioux Falls District 
Association of Life Underwriters 
A. E. Jensen, President, Boyce Greeley Building 


State Address: 
A. W. Palm, Huron 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga Association of Life Underwriters 
John E. Gilbreath, President, Chattanooga Bk. Bldg. 

Jackson Association of Life Underwriters 

J. C. South, President, First National Bank Bldg. 

Knoxville Association of Life Underwriters 
Ralph E. Talley, President, General Building 


Bldg., Columbi 
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Memphis Life Underwriters ters Association 
E. R. Caldwell, President, Dermon Building 
Nashville Association of Life Und 

J. Roger Hull, President, 800 Warner Building 
5 State Address: ‘ 
R. Lamar Brightwell, 1280 North Parkway, Memphig 
TEXAS 
Abilene Life Underwriters Association 
R. B. Freeman, President, P. O. Box 35] 
Austin Association of Life Underwriter 
George T. Reavis, President, Nalle Building 
Beaumont Life Underwriters Association 
. L. Downey, President, Goodhue Building 
Corpus Christi Association of Life Underwriterg 
H. B. Wernette, 503 Nixon Building 









































































































Dallas Association of Life Underwriters 
Isadore Segall, President, Southland Life Building and 
El Paso Association of Life Underwriters 
Malcolm H. Webb, Jr., President, 401 Bassett Tower ketk 
Fort Worth Association of Life Underwriters was 
Ewell Jones, President, Fair Building 
Galveston Life Underwriters Association So 
Frank E. Simmen, President, U. S. Natl. Bk. ane arol 
Houston Life Underwriters Association 
Charles F. Hanson, President, Sterling Building and 
Northwest Texas win 
Association of Life Underwriters 
J. W. Timmons, Pres., 222-3 Blackburn Bldg., Amarillo gs 
San Angelo Association of Life Und 
J. E. Yates, President, San Angelo Nati. Bt Ble Ned 
Waco Association of Life Underwriters rip | 
Earle F. Hooks, President, Texas Life Building back 
Wichita Falls Life Underwriters Association . 
W. C. Krauss, President, Waggoner Building tion 
State Address: 
O. D. Douglas, P.O. Box 1150, San Antonio fave 
\Gooke he Valley Life Und i _ 
che Valle e Underwriters As. ; 
Prows, y Pawo ste 467 N. Second Se ae nasi 
Life Underwriters Association of Ogden “Sol 
Reed Gammell, President, 1005 First Security Bldg. 
Salt Lake Association of Life Underwriters abou 
F. Edward Walker, President, 211 Continental Bk. Bldg, pinn 
State Address: 
Nephi E. Morris, Box 598, Salt Lake City Sc 
VERMONT writ 
Burlington Life Underwriters Association 
Harold C. Avery, President, 150 Bank Street son 
&. Vt. Life Underwriters Associ 
Edw. V. Morse, President, 130 S. Main St. a moe 
State Address: eigh 
B. H. Dunlevy, Barber Building, Brattleboro Yor! 
VIRGINIA 
Danville Association of Life Underwriters tow! 
Walter W. Bridges, President, First Natl. Bk. Bldg. . bey 
Lynchburg Life Underwriters Association y 
C. L. McPherson, President, 311 Peoples Nat. Bk. Bldg, year 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Mad 
Life Underwriters Association a 
J. C. Nelson, President, 243 Law Bldg., Norfolk over 
Peninsula Ly! Underwriters Association 
A. Gordon, President tors 
First Nath Bank Building, Newport News W 
Richmond Association of Life Underwriters ss 
G. Magruder, President, 512 Richmond Trust Bldg. prid 
Roanoke Association of Life Underwriters it 
E. Dudley Colhoun, ogee = Boxley Building sity- 
State Add ly, tl 
Wallace G. Robertson, Box 1 1380, Norfolk a a 
WASHINGTON gal 
Bellingham Life Underwriters Association Not1 
J. E. Grant, President, Bellingham Nat. Bk. Bldg. Thor 
Cowlitz County Life Underwriters Association 
. K. Miles, President, 107 Barnes Bldg., Longview to tl 
Everett Life Underwriters Associa t 
Deane H. Carpenter, President, Box 1018 ean 
Seattle Life Underwriters, Inc. disa} 
Fred W. Elo, President, 4460 Stuart Building D 
Spokane Life Underwriters Association ary 
udd C. Long, President, Mohawk Building and 
Tacoma Life Underwriters Association 
Palmer Kennedy, President, 601 Provident Building Ken 
Yakima Valley Life Underwriters Association Bi 
A. W. Weyer, oe Larson Bldg., Yakima 
State Address spec 
Chester Raymond, 107 East ith Street, Tacoma men 
WEST VIRGINIA “s 
Bluefield Association of Life Underwriters was 
L. W. Boykin, President, 510 Bailey Building Play 
Charleston Life Underwriters Association ; 
O. S. Sayre, President, Peoples Bank Building prel: 
Huntington Life Underwriters Association N. \ 
Samuel C. Lawrence, President, West Virginia Bldg. 
Wheeling Life Underwriters Association 22 o: 
Geo. F. Ashenhart, President, Wheeling Steel Corp. Bile Wes 
State Address 
Samuel C. Lawrence, West Virginia Bidg., Huntingtoa lank 
WISCONSIN free. 
Madison Association of Life Underwriters 
Moses W. Smith, President, — pee bask 
Life Underwriters ‘Association tower 
Edward M. Lorigan, President, 1034 N. Sixteenth St ball 
Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters Fi 
Stephen L. Klarer, President, 721 East Mason St. shoo 
Sheboygan Association of Life Underwritess 
Joe Hinkes, President, 2611 North Fifth Sereet wou. 
State Address: 
E. G. MacDonald, 518 Security Bank Bldg. , Sheboygas et 
WYOMING 
ming Association of Life Underwriters , 
* ree te President, D. & D. Bldg., Sheridaa he'd 
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=] Cross-Country Basketball 


East Meets West at Madison Square Garden 


New York sports writer 

strolled up to the box office of 
one of the local college gymnasiums 
and tried to buy a ticket for the bas- 
ketball game that evening. “Sorry,” 
was the answer, “we’re all sold out.” 
So Ned Irish walked out, ducked 
around the corner of the building 
and tried to squeeze through an open 
window. 

“This will never do,” murmured 
Ned, as he heard an ominous r-r-r- 
rip in the region of his trousers. He 
backed up and considered the situa- 
tion. Basketball was a tremendous 
favorite with sports. fans, but there 
weren’t enough seats in the gym- 
nasiums to accommodate everybody. 
“Somebody ought to do something 
about this,’ thought Irish. as he 
pinned up the rip. 

So in 1934-35 the ambitious sports 
writer introduced the game to Madi- 
son Square Garden with its seating 
capacity of over 18,000. He scheduled 
eight double-headers between New 
York teams and brilliant out-of- 
town clubs. His plan succeeded far 


Axe five years ago, a young 


: beyond his wildest dreams. In four 


years, intersectional basketball in 
Madison Square Garden has attracted 
over a quarter of a million specta- 
tors and is still going strong. 

When Irish first started, the local 
pride and joy was New York Univer- 
sity—unbeaten since 1933. Shrewd- 
ly, the promoter matched the Violets 
against the powerful quintets from 
Notre Dame, Kentucky and Temple. 
Thousands of basketball fans flocked 
to the Garden to see how the local 
team would fare. N. Y. U. did not 
disappoint. They drubbed Notre 
Dame 25-18, defeated Temple 38-22 
and eked out a 23-22 victory over 
Kentucky. 

But the player who caught the 
spectators’ fancy in 1934 was not a 
member of any of these teams. He 
was big Wes Bennett of Westminster. 
Playing against St. John’s in the 
preliminary to the Notre Dame- 
N. Y. U. game, Bennett dropped in 
22 of his team’s 37 points. Whenever 
Westminster gained possession, the 
lanky center would set up in the 
free-throw lane with his back to the 
basket. His teammates fed him the 
ball and Bennett did the rest. 

First, he’d pivot to the left and 
shoot with his right hand; next he 
would pivot in the opposite direction 
and shoot with his left hand. Then, 
just to show that it could be done, 
he’d shoot ’em directly over his head 
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without bothering to pivot or look 
at the basket. It made no difference 
—the ball always went in. 

The following year an even more 
ambitious program was arranged. 
For his first double-header, Irish 
went all the way to the Pacific Coast 
to sign up the University of Califor- 
nia for a game with N. Y. U. The 
Golden Bears enjoyed the train ride, 
but N. Y. U. trounced them 41-26. 
The Purdue-N. Y. U. game a week 
later was a real thriller. The Boiler- 
makers, with all- America Bob 
Kessler and Bob Young setting the 
pace, started like a “house afire.” 
After only seven minutes of play 
they led N. Y. U. by 13 points. 

The Violets rallied at this point 
and started whittling at the lead. 
They finally caught up late in the 
second half and then jumped into a 
7-point lead. Purdue then staged a 
rally of their own. With five seconds 
left to play, N. Y. U. led 42-41. But 
Bob Young broke away from his 
guard and with no one near enough 
to touch him with a 10-foot pole, 
headed for the basket. Kessler rifled 
the ball to him. Young nonchalantly 
pulled in the pass, dribbled directly 
underneath the basket, jumped high 
into the air for the tip in — and 
missed! 

Last season two teams were bril- 
liant stand - outs — Stanford and 
Notre Dame. After 43 consecutive 
victories, Long Island University of 
New York ran afoul of Stanford and 
Hank Luisetti, and fell 45-31. Lui- 
setti was a revelation to the 18,000 
who saw the game. He dropped in 
shots from all angles. Yet Hank was 
never noted as a high scorer when 
he played for Galileo High School in 
San Francisco; he went on a scoring 
spree at Stanford. He has already 
broken the unofficial three-year col- 
lege scoring record of 632 points held 
by Robert H. Maney of Lehigh. And 
Luisetti still has about 15 games left 
to play! 

When Luisetti and the Stanford 
team rolled into New York during 
the Christmas holidays this year for 
games against the College of the City 
of New York (coached by Nat Hol- 
man) and Long Island University, 
two record crowds of over 18,000 
jammed Madison Square Garden to 
capacity. Stanford swamped L. I. U. 
49-35, and turned back C. C. N. Y., 
45-42. Big Art Stoefen of Stanford 
dropped in 20 points against L. I. U. 
and 17 points in 27 minutes against 
C. C. N. Y. He amazed the crowd 





Battling for a rebound under the basket. 


with the uncanny accuracy of his 
one-hand loft shot, a favorite type 
of shot in the West. 

But the outstanding player on the 
floor was Luisetti. Hank averaged 12 
points per game, but it wasn’t his 
shooting that made him such a stand- 
out. Always the perfect floor general, 
Hank directed his team both on of- 
fense and defense. And to give the 
East a lasting impression of his abil- 
ity, when Stanford stopped off at 
Cleveland for a game with Duquesne, 
Hank rang up 23 field goals and 4 
fouls for 50 points. This is perhaps 
an all-time high for individual scor- 
ing in a college game. 

But scoring comes easy for Hank. 
In his sophomore year, Southern 
Californie was beating Stanford by 
15 points with eleven minutes to play 
when Hank turned on the heat. The 
Stanford marvel poured 24 points 
through the hoop to give his team an 
unexpected 51-47 victory. 

Luisetti is 6 feet 3 inches, weighs 
185 pounds, and gives credit to his 
coach, John Bunn, for teaching him 
everything he knows about the game. 
Quiet and unassuming, he is a fa- 
vorite with both players and spec- 
tators. After his record scoring feat 
against Duquesne, a police guard had 
to escort him to the dressing room 
where a milling crowd had gathered 
to congratulate him. 

—HERMAN MASIN 
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Abbey Theatre Players: Irish an. 
a of Culture (Flaccus), O 
23-1 

“Acres of Diamonds” in Your Library 
(Penhale): N 20-21E; D 4-21E; 
D 11-23E. 

Agriculture: S 18-18; Problem of 
Farm Tenancy, D 4-258; How to 
“Keep Them Down on the Farm,” 
D 11-11. 

Armistice Day Number: N 6. 

Automobile Industry: Show, N 13-16S; 
Strikes, D 11-16S. 

Aviation: Through the Aerial Photog- 
rapher’s Lens (Nall), S 18-8; 
Learning to Fly (Bessie), O 30-30: 

Barrie, Sir James: Courage, the In- 
dispensable Virtue, S 18-7. 

Becker, May Lamberton: See Read 
This One First. 

Behind the Headlines (R. A. and O. 
P. Goslin): Far-Eastern Puzzle, S 
18-29; Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution, S 25-25S; New Deai in 
France, O 9-25S; Depression and Re- 
covery, o 23-25S; Cost of “‘National 
Defense,’’ N 6-25S; Problem of Farm 
Tenency, D 4-258; The Philippine 
Islands and the U. S., J 8-25S; 
see. Dollars and Disease, J 22- 

Black, Hugo L.: S 18-13, 14; O 2 

19S; O 16-148; O 50- 15S. 

Book Number: N 20. 

Book Reviews: See Read This One 
First, Sampling the Book Critics. 
Boy Dates Girl: reen Grow the 
Freshmen, S 18-12, S 25-33; Girl of 
Our Dreams, O 2-9; Monsieur Beau- 
We-Care-For, O 9-10; Mine Host— 
and Hostess, O 23-12; Of Books and 
Beetles, N 20-34; Clique-Clique and 
Quack-Quack, D 4-8; Beau Guest, 
D 18-29; Letters, J 15-29; Home, 

Sweeter Home, J 8 J 22-15. 

Brazil: O 23-148; D “ 13S; J 8-12. 

Business: N 13-15S: D 4-15S, 16S: J 
8-10, 13S. 

Byrd, William. 
han): D 18-2 

Chain Stores: Big Buyer vs. Little 
Buyer (Latham), O 23-29; Debate, 
O 23-31. 

China: § 18- 14, _ 1S Far-Eastern Puz- 
zle, S 18-29; S 25-15S; O 2-15, 17S; 
O 9-158; O 16-155, 16S; N 6-14S, 
Round Trip to Nanking (Hahn), 
17E; N 13-138; N 20-258; D 4- 
14S; D 11-14S; D 18-148; J 8-10. 

Cities: Uncle Sam Takes a Look at 
His Cities, O 30-26S 

Committee for Industrial Organization: 
S 18-17; O 9-148; O 16-14S; O 30- 
16S; N 13-158; N 20-288; D 11- 


16S. 
Congress: S 18-17, 18; O 9-13S: O 23- 
30-158; D 4- 16S; D 18-158; 
J 8- 13S. 

Container Design (Longyear): O 23- 
11; D 4-11; J 8-32. 

Constitution Number: $ 25. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives Number: O 

Course of National Affairs: S 18-17; 
S 25-138; O 2-19S; O ag 2 
16-138; O 23-158; O 30- 15S; 
15S; N 13-15S; N 20-278; D 4- Ass; 
D 11-158; D _— J 8-138; j 
15-148; J 22-18 

Czechoslovakia: O72 2-188; N 6-14S. 

Dance: The—Expresses Life (Allen), 
J 15-34. 

Debates: Only One House? (Ewbank), 
S 18-10; Preparedness, the Secret 
of Successful Debating (Cortelyou), 
O 9-23E; Chain Stores (Gibson), O 
23-31; Neutrality (Libby and Eichel- 
berger), N 6-6; Should the People 
Declare War? J 15-27S. 

aa a Sting of (Rosenblum): D 

Democracy: See What 
Means to Me. 

Depression and Recovery: 
Headlines, O 23-25S. 

Drama: Pride and Prejudice (Jerome), 
S 18-21; Lost Colony of Roanoke 
(Bayete), O 2-4; Bury the Dead 
(Shaw), N 6-8; Minick (Ferber and 
Kaufman), D 4-17E; Guest House 
(Edmond), D 18-17E: Mary of Scot- 
land (Anderson), J 15-17E. See also 
Radio Plays. 

Drama Articles: A State Goes Stage- 
struck (Skipworth), N 13-10; Julius 
Caesar—1937 Model (Taggard), D 
11-6; Selected List of Christmas 
Plays, D 18-24E. See also Drama 
Number, J 15. 

Dreyfus, Captain Albert: Perjury, For- 
gery, Murder—-the Dreyfus Affair, 
S 18-36. 


of Westover (Mona- 
2reE. 


Democracy 


Behind the 
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Editorials: HE and SHE and YOU, 
S 18-3; The Law We Live By, S 
25-4; Losers—Weepers? O 2-3; The 
Squirrel Cage. O 9-2; Everybody’s 
Business, O 16-3; What Ivied Walls 
Could Tell, O 23-2; “‘I’d Rather Be 
Right—” O 30-2; Do We Want to 
Stay Out? N 6-2; So You’re Going 
to Be Educated? N 13-2; You Can’t 
Eat a Book But—, N 20-3; Four 
Years of Repeal, D 4-2; There’s 
Really No Place Like Home, D 11- 
2; “On Earth Peace, Good Will to- 
ward Men,” D 18-3; Eyes for the 
Blind, J 8-2; The Triple Threat in 
Drama, J 15-2; That “Old Debbil” 
Fear, J 22-3. 

English Language: So You Speak Eng- 
lish! (Steffan), O 23-22E; Meet Mr. 
Hyphen (Teall), -19E. 

Fascism: S 25-16S: D 4-13S. 

Fields, W. C.: Funny-man Fields 
(Carnegie), O 9-5. 

Filling in the News: O 2-45; O 9-33; 
O 16-278; O 30-258; N 6-35; D 
11-288. 

Following the Films: Dead End, Pris- 
oner of Zenda, S 25-36; Victoria the 
Great, Varsity Show, The Spanish 
Earth, Atlantic Flight, O 2-27E; 
100 Men and a Girl, Music for Ma- 
dame, Stage Door, O 9-36; The 
Great Garrick, The Bride Wore Red, 
Thunder Trail, O 23-37; It’s Love 
I’m After, Stand-In, There Goes 
the Groom, O 30-35; The Girl Said 
No, Dr. Syn, N 6-36; Ali Baba 
Goes to Town, Heidi, Non- Stop New 
York, N 13-36; Hurricane, Con- 
——. Ebb Tide, D 4-10; Damsel in 

istress, First Lady, D I1- 19E; Boy 
of the Streets, Hitting a New High, 
March of Time, The Awful Truth, 
D 18-36; Snow White, Tovarich, The 


River, J 22-8. See also Motion Pic- 
tures. 
France: S§ 18-19; O 9-16S, New Deal 


in France, 25S; O 16-15S; O 30-14S; 
N 13-148; D it. 13S, 14S; D 18-138; 
J 8-15S; 7 15-138. 

Geography: Where Is Timbuktu? (Mc- 
Murray), O 30-25S 

Germany: § 25-168; O 30- 138; N 6- 
14S; N 13-148: D 4-138; D 11- 13S; 
D 18-138. 

Gissing, George: 
Books, N 20-17E 

Gold: oe Our Idle—to Work, O 


Good Driving (Stack): O 2-10; N 13- 
33; D 11-30; J 8-8. 

Goslin, R. A. and O. P.: See Behind 
the Headlines. 

Government: Principal Governments of 
the World, O 2-30S. 

Goya and War: N 6-5. 

Great Britain: S 18-32; O 9-16S; 
O 16-15S; 023-148; 030-14S; Shad- 
ows Over the British Empire (Howe), 
N 6-29; N 20-258; D 4-13S; D 11- 
13S; D 18-13S, Uncle Sam Talks 
Business With John Bull, 25S; 
J 8-36; J 15-168. See also Ireland, 
Palestine. 


The Love of Great 


Haiti: D 4-148; J 15-16S. 

Herbert, A. P.: Painting the Boat, 
O 16-19E. 

High Schools: “The Kids Take 
Charge” Cees, O 23-10. 

Hitler, Adolph: O 9-15S; O 16-158; 


N 20-25S. See also Germany. 
Holt, Alfred H.: See You Don’t Say! 
Home on the Range—the Story of a 
Famous Song (Lomax): D 11-17E. 
Housing: S 18-18; N 13-16S; D 4-158; 
D 11-15S; D 18-158. 

Hughes, Samuel J.: See Railroads. 

Ireland: S 18-20; J 15-16S. 

Italy: O 16-15S; O 23- 14S; O 30-148; 
N 6-138; J 8- 15S; J 15- 16S. 

Japan: Far-Eastern Puzzle, S 18-31; 
O 16-158, 16S; O 23-138; O 30-138; 
N 20-258; D 18-14S; J 8-14S; J 15- 
13S. See also China. 

Kreymborg, Alfred: The Short Play 
Marches On, J 15-21E. 

Labor: S 18-17; S 25-13S, 14S; O 16- 
25S; O 23-16S; N 20-288; J 8-12, 


16S. 

Laughs of the Week: S 18-46; S 25-37; 
O 2-47; O 9-38; O 16-39; O 23-38; 
O 30-39; N 6-38; N 13-38; N 20-38; 
D 4-38; D 11-37; D 18-38; J 8-6; 
J 15-29; J 22-46. 

aos of,Nations: O 2-17S; O 9-15S; 
O 16-19%; O 23-13S; J 8-155. 

Livraries: Putting the “Public” in the 
Library (White), N 20-29. See also 
“Acres of Diamonds.” 

Life Insuranoe (National High School 
Contest): J 22-33. 

Literary Leads: S 25-20E; O 2-27E 
O 9-24E; O 16-24E; O 23- 24E;O 300 


24E; N 6-23E; N 20-24E; D 4-21E; 

D 11-20E; D 18-24E; J 8-24E; J 

22-28E. 
MacDonald, Ramsay: Death, D 4-148. 
a ¥ a Cellar (Gorman): O 23-6; 


a of Events Around the World: 
S 18-19; §-25-15S; 9 2-178; O 9- 
15S; O 16-15S; O 
N N 6-138; N 13- ns 
13S; D 11- 13S; D is. 13S; J $. 14S; 

J 15- 138; J 22-178. 
ere Thomas Garrigue: Death, 


Medicine: D 4-16S; W. T. G. Mor- 
ton, Conqueror of Pain, J 8-5; Doc- 
tors, Dollars and Disease, J 22-29S. 

Mexico: O 16-16S; N 20-138; D 11- 


13S. 

Mills, Ogden L.: Death, O 30-16S. 

Monopoly: J 15-158. 

Motion Pictures: Life of Emile Zola, 
S 18-33; Man Without a Country, 
D 4-9; Wells-Fargo, J 8-29; Make 
ing Facts Dramatic (Rotha), J 15- 
25S; From Script to Screen (films 
ing “Tom Sawyer’), J 15-30. See 
also Following the Films. 

Music: “Stream-Line’” Fashions in 
Music (Peyser), O 30-11; Home on 
the Range—the Story of a Famous 
Song (Lomax), D 11-17E 

Mussolini, Benito: O 9-15S; O 16-158. 
See also Italy. 

Naturalization: My Own. My Adopted 
Land, N 20-15S. 

Debate, N 6-6; 
J 15-278 


Neutrality: O 2-15; 
J 8-12; Ludlow Res., 

New York City: S 18- is; Proportional 
eee (Coyne). N_ 13-29; 

20-278; D 18-16S: J 8-34. See 

A. Manhattan Cellar. 

News Parade of 1937: J 8-10. 

Nicolson, Harold: How to Meet Celeb- 


rities, O 9-5. 

Nine-Power Conference: N 6-148; N 
13-148; N_ 20-25S. 

Oil: O 23-16S; N 20-13S; D 11-138. 


Palestine: S 18-20; O 16-168; N 20- 
25S 


Philippine Islands and the U. S.: 
J 8-25S. 

Poetry Corner: Still, S 18-27; Whit- 
man, 25-21E; Nash, O 2-25E; 


Imagery, O 9-21E; Dillon, O 23-21; 
Williams, O 30-20E; Read’s War 
Poetry, N 6-21E; MacKaye, N 13- 
24E; Allen, Roberts, Crane, N 20- 
19E; W. R. Benet, D 4-20E; Rorty. 
D 11-21E; Christmas Poetry, D 18- 
20E; Johnson, J 8-21E; Auden, J 15- 
23E; Rhythm, J 22-25E. 

Prices: YA 4 13S: O 23-158: O 30-15S;: 
D 11- 

Seana Key: S 18-47; O 2-208; 
O 9-39;'0.16-16S; N 13-38. 

Propaganda: First Aid to—Hunters, 
O 9-11;—and the Intelligent World 
Citizen (Rugg), D 11-25S. 

Radio Broadcasts and Plays: “Your 
Neck o’ the Woods” (Carmer), S 25- 
17E; Fill ’er Up (Gibson and Rudd), 
O 16-17E; The Records Show 
(Schmitt), O 30-21E; The Fall of 
the City (MacLeish), N_ 13-17E; 
Oliver Bean (Meredith). J 22-21E. 

Radio Articles: See Drama Number, 

15 


Railroads: The March of the ITron 
Horse, N 13-6; AJl Aboard the 
Luxury Limited, D 11-8; Bringing 
the Earth to Vour Door, D 18-10; 
Railroading Is a Man-Size Job, J 22- 
11. See also Manhattan Cellar. 

Read This One First: Conrad, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Kipling. S 18-24; 
Shaw, O 2-24E; Conrad, O 9-22E; 
Wharton, O 16-20E; Cather, O 23- 


24E; Walpole, O 30-24E; Chester- 
ton, N 6-24E; Glasgow, N_ 13-9; 
Buchan, N 20-24E; M. Shelley, 


Stoker, Hemon, E. Bronte, D 4-24E; 
London, D 11-20E; Priestley, D 18- 
24E; L. Housman, J 8-24E; Holtby, 
J 22-28E. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: The Fight 
for Power in Washington, S 18-13; 
S 25-138; O 2-19S, 20S; O 9-13S, 
14S; O 16-10, 14S; O 23-13S, 15S; 
O 30-18S, 32; N. 6-16S; D 4-15S; 
D 11-15S; D- 18-15S; J 15-148. 

Rosenbach, Dr. A. S. W.: The Ver- 
satile Dr.—(Strakosch), N 20-29. 

Rotha, Paul: Making Facts Dramatic, 
J 15-258. 

Reund Table: S 18-28; S 25-20E; O 2- 
28E; O 9-22E; O 16-24E; N 6-24E; 
D 4-24E; D 11-20E; J 8- 22E; J 22- 


27E. 

Rugg, Harold: New Zealand, an Ex- 
periment in Democracy, O 2-12; Aus- 
tralia — “‘World’s Social Labora- 


MAIM 


tory,” N 13-25S; Propaganda and 
= Intelligent World Citizen, D 


Russia: S 18, 20, 32; N 20-25$; g. 
viet Union Celebrates 20th Birth. 
day, D 4-29; J 8 

Sampling the Book , S 18-25; 
O 9-20E; D 11-22E; J 22-26R, 

Science: The “Eye’’ That Sees All, 
Knows All, S 18-16; O 9-145, 

Securities and Exchange Commissiog: 
O 9-138; N 6-158; D 18-16. 

Shiva Temple: O 9-14S 

Sidelights: D 18-32. 

Spain: 18-19; Civil War Me 
Europe, S 25- il; O 2-188; O 9-158; 
O 16-158; O 30-148; N 6-138; 4 
Visit to the Wounded (Gelihora) 
N 6-19E; N 20-268; D 11-138; Dig. 
14S; J 8-11, 5S. 

Sports: Stars of the Summer, S 18-40; 
Iron Men and Bone Heads, 0 9.34: 
Sportsmanship Is Loeperation (Lip. 
pert), O 16- A Six-Man Eleyes 
(Epler), O 23-34; How to Punt a 
Football, O 30-34; They Don’t BOO 
—Do You? N 13- 31; Basketball, 
New Style, D 11-32; Outdoor Sport 
in the Wordsworth Country (Gibbs) 
D 18-23E; All-American Census 
J 8-33; Basketball, 

Stack, Dr. Herbert J. See Good Driv. 
ing. 

State Government: Only One House? 
(Ewbank), S 18-10; The States Are 
noe Team Work (Latham), 

Steffens, Lincoln: The Price of P 
N 611, he. 


Stories: Quality (Galsworthy) S 184; 
The Unfinished Sonnet (Heinke), § 
25-22E; Room in the World hae 
smith), O 2-7; Knute, 
Bullsnake (Rounds), O 9-3: A Deal 
in Wheat (Norris), O 16-10; Gold 
Mounted Guns (Buckley), O 23.3; 
Mr. Chips Meets a Sinner (Hilton), 
O 30-3; “Little Runt’ (Lutes), ¥ 
13-3; Parnassus on Wheels (Mor 
ley), N 20-4; Varmints (Rawlings), 
D 4-4; The Stolen Stomach (Sayers), 
D 11-3; How Santa Claus Came to 
Simpson’ s Bar (Harte), D 184; 
The Prank (Benson). J 8-3; Tonight 
in Person (Ford), J 15-3; Being a 
Public Character (Marquis), J 224, 

Student Forum: S 18-42; S 25-37; 0 
2-44; O 9-37; O 16-34; O 30-37; 
N 6-37; N 13-37; N 20-33; D 11-38; 
D 18-37. 

Supreme Court: The Fight for Power 
in Washington, S 18-13;—and the 
Constitution, S 25-258; The = 
tution Grows, S 25-34; O 2-19 , 20S; 
O 16-138, 14S; O 30- 15S; N 13-168; 
J 8-11, 13S. 

Television—Just Around the Corner? 
(Rogers), D 4-6. 

Tests: ee Review, N 13-12, 


38; J 2 
Unemployment: S 18-18; S Fe -168; D 
5-2 ? 
Far-East- 


11-16 J 15-158; 

United , EE Government: 
ern Puzzle, S 18-32; S 25-168; Cam 
America Stay Neutral in a World 
at War? O 2-15; O 9-168; O 23-138; 
A New Foreign Policy for Amer 
ica? O 30-32; D 4-14S; 16S; Uncle 
Sam Talks Business with John Bull, 
D 18-25S:; J 8-14S. See also Com 
gress, Neutrality, Roosevelt. 

Van Loon, H. W.: A World Divided 
Is a World Lost, N 6-22E. 

Vocational Guidance (Mathewson): An 
anlyzing Your Vocational = 
O 9-29: How “Smart” Are You 
O 30-29; V ocational Questions and 
Answers, D 4-12 

War: Should the “People Declare? 
J 15-278. See also Armistice Day. 

Whrat Democracy Means to Me: While, 


Ogburn, O 23-6; Lindeman, Taft, 
O 30-10; Baldwin, Leach, Davis, 
D 18- 27S; Ickes, Lawton, Wallace, 
J 22-7. 

Who’s Who in the News: Vansittart, 
Konoye, Bloom, S$ 25-148; Hill, 
Johnson, Aga Khan, O 2-208; Le 


Smith, Chautemps, W heeler, 0 $8 

Lincoln, Filene, Kagawa, 0 16-278; 

L. W. Douglas, Clee, Niemoeliet 

O 23-36; Hepburn, Procope, w. 0. 

Douglas, O 30-285; Stettinius, 

bin, D 4-31; Gayda, McNineh, 

D 11-288; Hofmann, M Earle, 

Delbos, D 18-288; Jackson, SF 15148 
Writing: The Truth About @ N 

(Roberts), O 2-21E; Do You 

to Write? (W iddemer), J 8-I7E. 
You Don’t Say! (Holt): S at 

19E; O 9-19E; O 23-23E; N 20. 

D 11- 24E; J "22- 28E. 
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Being A Public 


Character 
(Continued from page 5) 


teeth and jaws just naturally set 
themselves for a loose-skinned dog 
without thinking of it? 

Lots of dogs wouldn’t have fought 
him at all when they realized how 
they had been fooled about him, and 
how tight-skinned he was. But I was 
a Public Character now, and I had to 
fight him. More than that, I ain’t ready 
to say yet that that dog actually licked 
me. Freckles he hit him in the ribs 
with a lump of soft coal, and he got 
off of me and run away before I got 
my second wind. There’s no telling 
what I would have done to that Blind 
Man’s Dog, tight-skinned as he was, if 
he hadn’t run away before I got my 
second wind. 

Well, there’s some mighty peculiar 
dogs in this world, let alone boys and 
humans. The word got around town, 
in spite of his running away like that 
before I got my second wind, that that 
Blind Man’s Dog, so called, had ac- 
tually licked me! Many pretended to 
believe it. Every time Freckles and me 
went down the street someone would 
say: 
“Well, the dog that licked the lion 
got licked himself, did he?” 

And if it was a lady said it, Freckles 
would spit on the sidewalk through 
the place where his front teeth are out 
and pass on politely as if he hadn’t 


‘heard, and say nothing. And if it was 


a man that said it Freckles would 
thumb his nose at him. And if it was a 
girl that said it he would rub a handful 
of sand into her hair. And if it was a 
boy anywhere near his size, there 
would be a fight. 

For a week or-so it looked like 
Freckles and I were fighting all the 
time. Three or four times a day, and 
every day. On the way to school, and 
all through recess-times. 

No matter how much you may like 
to fight, some of the time you would 
like to pick the fights yourself and not 
have other people picking them off of 
you. Kids began to fight Freckles that 
wouldn’t have dast to stand up to him 
a month before. I was still a Public 
Character, but I was getting to be the 
kind you josh about instead of the kind 
you are proud to feel. I didn’t care so 
awful much for myself, but I hated it 
for Freckles. For when they got us 
pretty well hackled, all the boys be- 
gan to call him Harold again. 

And after they had called him Har- 
old for a week he must have begun to 
think of himself as Harold. For one 
Saturday afternoon when there wasn’t 
any school, instead of going swimming 
with the other kids or playing base- 
ball, or anything, he went and played 
with girls. 

He must have been pretty well 
down-hearted and felt himself pretty 
much of an outcast, or he wouldn’t 
have done that. I am an honest dog, 
and the truth must be told, the dis- 
grace along with everything else, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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A FAST PASS 
INTO THE 


ENERGY ZONE 


A good many players rely on a q 
Shredded Wheat breakfast for 


fast court action for two reasons: 


1 Because the porous, whole- - 
wheat “threads” of the biscuit : 
are practically all surface, 
the food values are quickly 
available to the action of the 
digestive juices. Shredded 
Wheat melts into energy with 


amazing speed, and... 


Because they’re 100% whole 
wheat, they pack a full quota 
of food values for basketball 
players. 


Take this double tip on a top- 
notch breakfast. Iv’ll help your 
game—and you'll like it. 


& 





SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT 
OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL OF PERFECT BAKING 
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ADVICE 


“If you know how to 
spend less than you 
get, you have the phi- 
losopher’s stone.” 


Benjamin Franklin, 
greatest of advocates 
of thrift, wrote these 
sound words of coun- 
sel. 


Knowing how to put to 
good use the unspent 
portion is equally im- 
portant. 


Many men and women 
find their answer in 
Life Insurance. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











the truth is that he played with girls 
of his own accord that day—not be- 
cause he was sent to their house on an 
errand, not because it was a game got 
up with boys and girls together, not 
because it was cousins and he couldn’t 
dodge them, but because he was an 
outcast. 

Right next to the side of our yard 
was the Wilkinses. They had a bigger 
house and a bigger yard than ours. 
Freckles was sitting on the top of the 
fence looking into their orchard when 
the three Wilkins girls came out to 
play. There was only two boys in the 
Wilkins family, and they were twins; 
but they were only year-old babies and 
didn’t amount to anything. The two 
eldest Wilkins girls, the taffy-coloured- 
haired one and the squint-eyed one, 
each had one of the twins, taking care 
of it. And the other Wilkins girl, the 
pretty one, she had one of those big 
dolls made as big as a baby. They 
were rolling those babies and the doll 
around the grass in a wheelbarrow, 
and the wheel came off, and that’s how 
Freckles happened to go over. 

“Up in the attic,” says the taffy-col- 
oured-haired one, when he had fixed 
up the wheelbarrow, “there’s a little 
old express wagon with one wheel off 
that would be better’n this wheel- 
barrow. Maybe you could fix that 
wheel on, too, Harold.” 

Freckles, he fell for it. After he got 
the wagon fixed, they got to playing 
charades and fool girl games like that. 
The hired girl was off for the after- 
noon, and pretty soon Mrs. Wilkins 
hollered up the stairs that she was go- 
ing to be gone for an hour, and to take 
good care of the twins, and then we 
were alone in the place. 

Well, it wasn’t much fun for me. 
They played and they played, and I 
stuck to Freckles—which his name was 
called nothing but Harold all that 
afternoon, and for the first time I said 
to myself “Harold” seemed to fit. I 
stuck to him because a dog should stick 
to his boy, and a boy should stick to his 
dog, no matter what the disgrace. But 
after while I got pretty tired and lay 
down on a rug, and went to sleep. 

I must have slept pretty sound and 
pretty long. All of a sudden I waked 
up with a start, and almost choking, 
for the place was smoky. I barked and 
no one answered. 

I ran out on to the landing, and the 
whole house was full of smoke. The 
house was on fire, and it looked like I 
was alone in it. I went down the back 
stairway, which didn’t seem so full of 
smoke, but the door that let out on to 
the first-floor landing was locked, and 
I had to go back up again. 

By the time I got back up, the front 
stairway was a great deal fuller of 
smoke, and I could see glints of flame 
winking through it way down below. 
But it was my only way out of that 
place. On the top step I stumbled over 
a gray wool bunch of something or 
other, and I picked it up in my mouth. 
Thinks I, “That is Freckles’s gray 
sweater, that he is so stuck on. I might 
as well take it down to him.” 

It wasn’t so hard for a lively dog to 


get out of a place like that, I the 
But I got kind of confused and exeit, 
too. And it struck me all of a sudg 
by the time I was down to the seg, 
floor, that that sweater weighed 
awful lot. £ 

I dropped it on the second floor, ang! 
ran into one of the front bedrooms q 
looked out. a 

By jings the whole town was in th. 
front yard and in the street. 

And in the midst of the crowd w, 
Mrs. Wilkins, carrying on like mad, 

“My baby!” she yelled. “Save 
baby. Let me loose! I’m going after my 
baby!” 

I stood up on my hind legs, with my 
head just out of that bedroom window 
and the flame and smoke licking up all 
around me, and barked. 

“My doggie! My doggie!” yell 
Freckles, who was in the crowd, 4 
must save my doggie!” And he madea 
run for the house, but someone 
grabbed him and slung him back. 

And Mrs. Wilkins made a run, but 
they held her, too. The front of the 
house was one sheet of flame. Old Pop 
Wilkins, Mrs. Wilkins’s husband, was 
jumping up and down in front of Mrs, 
Wilkins yelling, here was her baby. He 
had a real baby in one arm and that big 
doll in the other, and was so excited 
he thought he had both babies. Later] 
heard what had happened. The kids 
had thought they were getting out 
with both twins but one of them had 
saved the doll and left a twin behing, 

Well, I thinks that baby will likely 
turn up in the crowd somewhere, after 
all, and I'd better get out of there my- 
self while the getting was good. I ran 
out of the bedroom, and run into that 
bunched-up gray bundle again. 

I ain’t saying that I knew it was the 
missing twin in a gray shawl whenl 
picked it up the second time. And! 
ain’t saying that I didn’t know it. But 
the fact is that I did pick it up. I don't 
make any brag that I would have 
risked my life to save Freckles’s sweat- 
er. It may be I was so rattled I just 
picked it up because I had had it in my 
mouth before and didn’t quite know 
what I was doing. 

But the record is something you 
can’t go behind, and the record is that 
I got out the back way and into the 
back yard with that bundle swinging 
from my mouth, and walked round! 
into the front yard and laid that bun- 
dle down—and it was the twin! 

I don’t make any claim that I knew 
it was the twin till I got into the front 
yard, mind you. But you can’t provel 
didn’t know it was. 

And nobody tried to prove it. The 
gray bundle let out a squall. 

“My baby!” yells Mrs. Wilkins. And 
she kissed me! I rubbed it off with my 
paw. And then the taffy-coloure- 
haired one kissed me. And the first 
thing I knew the pretty one kissed me 
But when I saw the squint-eyed ome 
coming I got behind Freckles ad 
barked. 

“Three cheers for Spot!” yelled the 
whole town. And they gave them. 

And then I saw what the lay of ie 


(Concluded on next page) 
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‘ext’ Student Composers, Attention! 
eq, 
LE Secon 
ighed AST year when Scholastic offered its mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 
: Music Awards, 900 people sent in 5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
floor. a their own original scores. All these com- mixed voices without piano accompani- 
comma were high school people, and their ment. ’ 
Ooms andl eompositions ranged in complexity from 6. Composition for not more than six 
: orchestrations for several pieces to sim- instruments. é : ; 
7aS 1M the ple melodies for school songs. The prize- Composing is a difficult art techni- 
winning music was played and sung by eally, and technical perfection is im- 
‘owd was rofessional musicians over a national portant. But perhaps more important is 
e mad. Titeushia Broadcasting System network. the sincerity and originality of the 
Save Critics were amazed and delighted at the theme. Even the great Beethoven used 
ft ality of the work. simple themes and developed and elabo- 
ater my For the 1938 award, Scholastic again _ rated them in his symphonic movements. 
. offers three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 Some of the other great composers 
with my for the best original scores in each of the adopted the simple melodies of folk 
| Window, following classifications: songs for their compositions. 
Ing up all 1. Song for solo voice (any voice) No composition entered in the awards 
with original piano accompaniment. ean be longer than 70 measures, includ- 
e!” yells 2. Composition for solo instrument _ ing the prelude and postlude. For other 
rowd, 4 (any instrument) with piano accompani-_ rules regarding this competition, look 
e mad ment. at your October 2, 1937 issue of Scho- 
ee 3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic lastic. If you haven’t it, write to Scholas- 
Someone ovement. tic Corporation, 250 E. 43d St., New 
back. 4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of York City, for a free copy. 
run, but a 
nt of the ; 
. Old Pop 
* aon R i] di shop mechanic, locomotive engineer, 
baby. He alroa ing ticket agent, or station agent, has been 
d that big . 14 on the job less than 10 years. Almost 
> exellll (Concluded from page 14) all of them started as apprentices or Ralph Ogden 
s. LaterIf[’ nography, typing, comptometer op- helpers. Success for a railroad man 
The kids erating, telephone switchboard oper- ™€ans years of work, patient waiting, Th k d 
tting out’ ating, or clerking. There is a very lit- ee ae eae ke te ba —_ ey aSRe 
n of getting out of one of , 
— Te jobe into 5 nate important po- America can offer. They wouldn’t be 907 students 
rill likely sition. anything but “rounders.” As the bal- . . 
ere, after For men, however, the chances are lad of Casey Jones sums it up: at Purdue University: 
here my- ‘much better. College trained men oe ee and all 
, find work as junior engineers, _ ' . 66 e 
ee Se euntants, traffic bse pe law- Ain't apart from a railroad train Which Pen 
in yers. From these positions they may Stories of brave men, noble and gran’ 
t wal the work up into one of the higher ex- Belong to the life of a railroad man.” @” 
1 va — jobs in time—if they are Do You Own e 
e. An . 
w it. But Boys out of high school must start : ~ and more answered ‘‘Parker”’ 
o don't ogpiapeengdler tis = _ . a a than named any other two 
ild have s road. P oncluded from preceding page . 
’ssweat-§ ing department or the shops, or in iesidh hace: iow sauna tragpoe gl makes of pens combined! 
ed I just the maintenance of hep department, barked. College students go for the Parker Vacu- 
1itinmy@™ “they usually get jobs as engine wip- It called for that hero stuff. and I matic in a big way because it has what it 
ite know FS, firemen’s helpers, helpers in shop : takes to put them across with a bang. 
work, or track apprentices. In the throwed my head up and looked no- I : . 
= tad ble—and pulled it. t never runs dry unexpectedly in classes 
ling you railway offices, they may start as of- te bef Freck or exams, because it holds 102% more ink 
rd is that ¥ fice boys, messenger boys, or pos- An hour before Freckles and me had than even our famous Duofold, and its 
into th sibly junior clerks or filing clerks. been outcasts. And now we was Pub- Television barrel shows you when to refill. 
into B ] lic Characters again. We walked down P. , Sestwe lanai Pearl | 
swinging ecause of the unemployment ; : ; arker’s exclusive aminated Pearl style 
.d round problem of the railroads, the oppor- Main Street, and we owned it. And we | is the “tops” in every school and college. The / 
hat bun § tunities for getting ahead rapidly are hadn't any more than got to Doc Wat- Platinum and solid Gold Point is Scratch- 
ri not so great as they were twenty S0n's drug store than in rushed Heinie | proof—lets you write like a ball of fire. The 
- ae Th ds show that the Hassenyager with a lump of Hamburg | smart ARROW clip 
t I knew ae 260. See een ee 4 steak d with t in hi identifiesthispedigreed Hoids 102% More Ink 
average mechanical engineer worked ‘%‘€2X,; and with tears in his eyes. s 
the front ap ; “It’s got chicken livers mixed in it Beauty. Be sure the than our famous Duofold 
t provel™ UP to his job after 14 years with the too!” Heinie. I +B oe pen you get has it. The 
railroad. The average “training pe- 0!” says Heinie. I ate it. But while I | parker Pen Co., Janes- 
> it, The Tiod” for a master mechanic was 23 te it, I growled at him. ville, Wis. i 
years. A superintendent of motive Makers of Quink, (Less’ 
ins, And POwer took 26 years to get to the top. Reprinted from The Revolt of the —— ers than 
with my The average service of a vice presi- Oyster, by Don Marquis, by permis- . 15¢, 25, ; wena 
-oloured- dent was 28 years, of a general man-_ sion of Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., size) 
the first ager 3012 years, and of a president, 30 _ publishers. 
issedmeg™ Years. Many of these men started in 
eyed one the eet jobs with no training be- a ; 
yond a high school or a common school : ar YT : 
cles aad education. However, they had excep- Wrong Answers to Page 16. 
| the tional ability and energy to overcome oan 
we ” handicaps and to get the training Re Bi Rn Fh Ba 2D- VACUMATIC 
ay of # , a ring oD ca oe B, A, D, B, A, C, D, Cc, Cc, A, B. Junior or Juniorette,$5* Standard or Slender Standard,$7.50 
ge) sition on the : ga és po- Mojor, $8.75 * Maxima or Senior Maxima, $10 
railroads, whether as D, BD; CC, ¢, BD. Pencils to match, $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 3 
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KISKI FULLY loca- 
ted in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
nny courses of study for boys, 
to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 


College of 
SA R G ' N T Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOW TO JUDGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made 
and how to judge the finished product on the movie 
screen. 
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80 or more to ome address ....cesccccccsececes 10e 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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“*History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 












TLAUGES 


Overheard on a Bus 


First Man: “Don’t you think we 
could have gotten there sooner, if we’d 
walked?” 

Second Man: “Yes, but you get more 
exercise this way.” 


eB 
Nit: What goes 
Klunk, 999 Klunk? 
Wit: Search me. What? 
Nit: A centipede with a wooden leg. 
—Boy’s Life. 


999 Klunk, 999 


“I want to buy a toy train for my 
little boy.” 
“Next floor please, sir. Men’s Hob- 
bies!” 
. 


A dashing young fellow named Tim 
Drove his car with a great deal of vim. 
Said he: “I’m renowned 
For covering ground.” 
But alas, now the ground covers him. 
—The American Boy. 


Mother: Marilyn, were you a good 
little girl at church today? 

Marilyn: Yes, mother. A man offered 
me a big plate of money, and I said, 
“No, thank you.”—Sudbury Star. 


London teamster (explaining things 
to friend): “It ain’t the ’eavy ’aulin 
as ’urts the ’orses ’oofs; it’s the ’ammer, 
’ammer, ’ammer_ornr the ’ard ’ighway.” 
—Christienr Science Monitor. 

¢ 


The producer of a local dramatic so- 
ciety was giving some final instruc- 
tions before the curtain went up on 
the first night of the show. 

“Now don’t forget,” he told the 
heroine, “when the villain takes you 
in his arms you have to call out loudly, 
‘Oh! oh! oh! please save me!’” 

But the heroine was a telephone 






OFTHE 
WEEK 





girl, and she brought down the hoy 
when she cried, “Oh double oh, pleags 
save me!’’—Pearson’s. 

Oo 


Bill: “You know, this is the shortes 
book I’ve ever read.” 

John: “That so?” 

Bill: “Yes, it contains 
word.” 

Jonn: “What’s the book called?” 

Bill: “‘Who’s Who in Italy’” 
New Yorker. 
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I'd Rather Be 


I'd rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are; 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 
With a chance of touching par. 
I'd rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never beer 
But a Has was once an Are, 


The examining lawyer was crogs- 
questioning an Irishwoman in court 
with regard to the stairs in her house 
“Now, my good woman, please tell the 
court how the stairs run in you 
house.” 

“How do the stairs run?” repeated 
the woman. “Shure, when I’m up- 
stairs they run down, and when fm 
downstairs they run up.” 


® 
Heard on the Street Car 


Confused passenger: “Let me off at 
the next stop, conductor. I thought this 
was a lunch wagon.” 


only ong 





Brown: “Your wife is a very sys- 
tematic woman, isn’t she?” , 

Jones: “Yes, very. She works on the 
theory that you can find whatever you 
want when you don’t want it by look- 
ing where it wouldn’t be if you did 
want it.” 








January 31 to February 2. 


semester, 





Though there is thus a break in the weekly publication of 
Scholastic on certain special occasions, this does not reduce the 
number of copies you receive during a semester. The dates of issue 
are so planned that you receive your full quota of 16 issues 


NOTICE! | 
No Issue of Scholastic Next Week 


There will be no issue of Scholastic for next week, January 29. 
In most schools, this date marks the end of the first semester of the 
school year, so Scholastic is suspending publication for this one 
week. The next issue, Volume 32, Number | of the new semester, 
will be dated February 5 and will be received in the schools from 
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and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges fisted on this page invite YOU to knew more about 


life and study im their schools. Cheose a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will weleome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent apon request. 
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BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Dlinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for women. 
Besides liberal] arts courses, departments in 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 
gineering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 
Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and _ illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE’ at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Illinois, 8 
miles west of Chicago. Co-ed. Lib. Arts with 
pre-professional programs. Member North 
Central Ass'n. Emphasizes application of 
knowledge and Christian principles to mod- 
ern problems. Frequent field trips to Chi- 
cago. Strong Division of Social Sciences. 
Project plan in Chemistry. Wide student 
interest in current issues, dramatics, music, 
language clubs, intra-mural sports. Demo- 
cratic life, no fraternities. Cost: $475 to 
$550. Dr. Timothy Lehmann, President. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools, Fully accredited by al} Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate. 
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MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School] for Girls. Beavtitul nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior School for girls 6 to 14. COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certifi- 
cate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 
—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog desired. Box L. Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-veca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Scale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
pus of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Cora! Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symphony 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competition 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
States. Wide range of student activities. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. 8. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational] since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 90 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 
technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion. A school that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 
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